OBER, 25 CENTS 


BETTER GARDENING WITHOUT COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 
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MODEL: ONE 


FAM is made in the sensational proven 
GarbaMat from old newspapers, complete. 
ly ground up and suspended in water. FAM 
is poured around vegetables, flowers, shrubs, 
or fruit trees. FAM dries into an effective 
cover which keeps out weeds and preserves 
moisture in the soil. 


FAMis made in the GarbaMat from the 
daily garbage, putting into solution health. 
giving vitamins, minerals, rare elements and 
organic fibre. The FAM from garbage is 
immediately available as a food. Spread 
on the ground, it is odorless, the moisture 
sinks in... feeding roots and leaving or 
ganic matter on the surface to become a 
perfect humus. 


Yes, a worthwhile investment that pays unbelievable divi- 
dends in conditioning, enriching and protecting your soil 


The GarbaMat is available in two HOME models, | ee 
sO easy to use a child can make FAM as easily as 
a grownup. There is absolutely nothing to get 

out of order, no upkeep or service . . . and carries 
an UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE of 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. Enthusiastic 
customers from coast to coast report sensational 
results from the GarbaMat and the FAM method 
of gardening * Jf you are interested primarily in 
gardening ... we recommend the AGROMAT 
—larger machines operating on the same bah at a 
ingenious principle as the GarbaMat. NOSE. TWO 


Buy Direct From The Manufacturer—The Money- 
Saving, Fully Guaranteed Way «Our Machines Are 

* Approved and Used by The United States 
Government SEND for Illustrated Literature and 
Complete Details TODAY! 


Wranpvet Macnuine Co., DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
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Prettier Flowers; Superior Vegetables and Fruits 


More Valuable Than Fertilizer 


NOW anyone can make compost; anytime; anywhere. 


Makes activated soil builder in 2 to 5 weeks! 

Encourages valuable earthworms. 

Induces enzyme action. Energizes mulches, dressings. 

Converts garbage into humus without odor! 

Activates and conditions soils! Aids mushroom growing. 

Energizes hot beds; even makes hot beds without manure! 

Converts waste into wealth at lowest cost—Nature’s own 
bacterial way! 


Every gardener wants pretty flowers, lush lawns, more healthful vegetables and fruit. Wise organic gardeners 
mow that the best and easiest and cheapest way to better gardens is thru compost-fed soil... that garbage makes 
richest humus... THAT LEAVES ALONE ARE SUPERIOR IN FERTILIZER VALUES TO MANURE! 

But formerly it often required months or years to build rich soil. Now with AectivO, you can convert choice 
heap compost into fertilizer in as short a time as 2 weeks! And WITHOUT ODOR! Or you can make it the EASY 
way, right in the garden by sheet or row methods. Or, make compost inside all winter, in a cabinet. 


DON’T BURN LEAVES or throw into billions, and packaged in moist 


away a cob or cornstalk or chicken 
bone! Use even sawdust and lint. 
Compost all such vegetable and animal 
waste with AetivO, the odorless, or- 
ganic way. So easy, quick and low- 
test! No manure needed . . . But com- 
posting is just one valuable use for 


SOIL ACTIVATION: Use it to acti- 
vate, condition and sweeten soil di- 
rectly. Peps up sluggish soils. Try it! 
HOT BEDS: Improve heating and nu- 
trient release. Actually makes hot 
beds without manure! 

HELPS OTHER AMAZING WAYS: 
ActivO reduces odor in outdoor toilets; 
converts the waste into an odorless, 
easily handled, ash-like soil builder . . 
Mushroom growers use it to aid nutri- 
ent release . . . It solves disposal prob- 
lems for canners, seedsmen, rabbit, 
poultry and dog raisers—and for 
CITIES and INSTITUTIONS, saving 
taxpayers’ money. 

All this with organics! ActivO works 
exactly like Nature in turning organic 
matter into humus, but many times 
faster—the result of an unusual dis- 
covery in selecting strains of energetic 
organisms — propagated 


soil-conditioner—READY TO GO TO 
WORK FOR YOU ANY MONTH OF 
THE YEAR... ActivO isn’t an herb 
concoction; doesn’t destroy earthworms 
or upset soil bacterial balance. 
GARDENERS PRAISE IT! Tell how 
vegetables look and taste better... 
how beautiful flowers grow where noth- 
...A Missouri 
“Soil is ‘cinders.’ 
Had very dry summer, with hot winds 
in July. But has used ActivO compost 
... all crops look good; and dug 14 
bushels best potatoes in neighborhood 
from space only 15 x 12.’’ 

Another enthusiastically tells, almost 
unbelievingly, how he composts large 
quantities of manure, in a city back- 
yard; without odor! Still another 
makes fertilizer in his basement, from 
garbage. 

You will want to try this unusual 
product. Get some ActivO teday. TRY 
YOUR LOCAL OR CATALOG DEAL- 
ER FIRST. Sizes $1 to $19.95. If 
your regular dealer doesn’t have it, 
use coupon’ below. Don’t accept substi- 
tutes! There’s only one ActivO—only 
one organic bacterial product like 
this. Insist on ‘‘Act-tive-Oh!”’ 


EXTRA! 
GIVEN— 
Special 
Premium 


Award 


At no extra charge, with 
each order for a No. 25 size 
ActivO ($6.99) which treats 
up to 34 tons of compost, you 
get FREE PLANS for build- 
ing the popular A-! Com- 
poster Cabinet like picture— 
scale drawing with materials 
list and instructions. An in- 
genious way to turn garbage 
and waste disposal into gar- 
den profit. Odorless, continu- 
ous process. 


Check here if you want 
plans and No. 25 size 
ActivO, $6.99, prepaid. 


NT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton 34, Ind. 
MAIL ENSON-MACLEAN N PLANT PRODUC on 
(West Coast, ActivO-West, Box 227, Rivera, Calif.) 
Inclosed is ............ for $ ............ Send the following: (CO FREE literature; 
Add 10% West of Rockies ActivO 
Oo No. 50 size, for 61/2 tons, $11.95, freight collect, or $13.95, prepaid, and composting. 
(free Cabinet plans). 
0 No. 100 size, for 12 tons compost, $19.95 freight collect, (free Cabinet plans). 
Prices do not include state sales taxes. SHIPPING POINT 


If different 
Dealer's Name ...... thee ss vi 
And Address ..... ... "“ACTO" in Canada 


A COMPOST A 


BETTER COMPOST 
BETTER SOIL 
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DEAF SMITH HEALTH FOODS 


NOW! Enjoy a higher level of vigorous, disease resistant health with delicious 


flours, cereals, and unique, skillfully 


lended meals made from Deaf Smith ar 


Wheat organically grown in the rich, fertile soil and healthful waters of Herefo 
Texas, the famed "Town Without A Toothache.” This wheat has an amazingly high 
percentage of calcium, phosphorus, from six to nine times the amounts found in 
the average flour. Bread baked from stoneground Deaf Smith Wheat has a flavor 
and health value superior to any other known. Free recipes and an interesting story 
on, “The Most Expensive Bread in the World" included with order. Order TODAY! 


DEAF SMITH CRACKED WHEAT 
—Exeellent flavor and unusually rich 
in Organic minerals. Trace elements 
of sodium and fluorine make it espe- 
tially invaluable for building sound 
healthy teeth in growing oe 

3 Ibs. 95¢ . $1.80 


DEAF SMITH BREAD FLOUR— 
Stoneground. Phenomenally | in 
mineral substance necessary to build 
teeth, bones, and resistance to Mg 
Deaf Smith flour contains six times 
as many minerals as the average flour. 
3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.80 25 Ibs. $6.50 


DEAF SMITH LAXA-MEAL—This 
extremely nutritious food made from 
Deaf Smith Wheat, is skillfully blend- 
ed with rye and flaxseed and is gro 
into a most palatable meal. Helpiul 
in preventing constipation caused by 
lack of bulk in the diet. 

3 tbs. $1.25 6 Ibs. $2.40 


POTATO MEAL—Made from the whole 
potato with the valuable minerals re- 
tained. Ideal for use in making Deaf 
Smith bread. Will make the bread 
moist and tender with firm crumb. 


DEAF SMITH VITA- | 
ground cereal food made from 

Hereford, Texas wheat. Suitttully 
ed with vitamin-rich sunflower and 
sesame seeds for super-health-giving 


DEAF SMITH WHEAT BERRIES— 
For those who prefer to mill their 
own flours or cereals, 
entire 


or to use the 
kernel in breakfast food, this 


Exeellent for gravies one er qualities. Simply wonderful. min rich wheat from famed Hereford. 
2 Ibs. 85¢ . $1.95 2 Ibs. $1.25 5 tbs. $2.95 5 Ibs. $1. — 4 Ibs. $4.95 


SPECIAL 


SELECTED NATURAL FOODS 


ORGANIC CAKE FLOUR—Made from 
an organically grown beautifully white, 
wit wheat, stoneground into a 

100% whole grain flour. Excellent re- 
sults with no change required in your 
favorite pastry recipes. 

3 Ibs. 75¢ 6 Ibs. $1.45 


HULLED MILLET SEEDS—Health- 
fully alkaline forming. Has a laxative 
and anti-toxie action which counter- 
acts constipation.. Rich in organic 
minerals and vitamins containing a 
biologically complete 

3 Ibs. 95¢ Ibs. $1.85 


9-50 SESAME-SUNFLOWER MEAL 
—Freshly ground into a granular 
Amazingly rich in important 
B vitamins, thiamine and niacine, 
talium and phosphorus. May be 
sprinkled over salads, cereals, or just 
taten right out of the bag. 
2 Ibs. $2.50 5 tbs. $6.15 


WHOLE RYE FLOUR—Finely stone- 
found into a 100% whole grain flour. 
Will make delicious, fragrant rye 
bread. Also excellent to blend with 
whole wheat flours in making tasty 
bread and muffins. 

3 ibs. 65¢ 6 tbs. $1.25 


MILLET-SES-SUN CEREAL—A tasty 
tombination of hulled millet, sesame 
and sunflower seeds freshly ground into 
2 delicious, nourishing alkaline cereal. 
Contains many important minerals for 
bedy-building. An aid to regularity. 
2 Ibs. $ 5 tbs. $2.95 


1.25 


PURE RAW WHEAT GERM—Not 
heated or processed to destroy the del- 
ieate vitamin potencies. Excellent for 
promoting digestion, for stimulating 
mental alertness and vigor. Use on 
salads or in cereals. 

2% ibs. $1.00 5 Ibs. $1.95 


HOW TO EAT SAFELY in a Poison- 
td World—Do you realize that many 
foods attractively offered and innocent- 
ly purchased by you may be seriously 
harmful to our health? BE SAFE! 
Protect your health by following the 
information in t : 
Anton H. Jensen. 


is book. Author: 
Price $1 Postpaid. 


SOYBEAN FLOUR—Starch free, al- 
kaline reaction. Richest in protein of 
all known foods. in caleium, 
phosphorus and potassium. Use in 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS— 
The racle Food! Rich in organic 
and A, B, D, and 
F. Contains large amounts of calcium, 


thiamine & lecithin. Freshly hulled, 
carefully hand-selected kernels. 
2 Ibs. $2.60 5 Ibs. $6.25 


YELLOW CORN MEAL—Stoneground 
100% yellow corn meal with nothing 
removed. Will make delicious shorten- 
mushes and ‘Po- 
inte a = fine- 
ness. Rich in color and fi 

3 Ibs. ib Ibs. $1.25 


CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES—Grand- 
ma’s old fashioned molasses. Delight- 
ful tasting, superior to Blackstrap as 
this is the first run of syrup before 
any of the vitamin and oo laden 
sugars and iron are rem 

3 qt. 9 fl. oz. ean $2.25 oe u ibs.) 


RIGHT LIVING SERIES—32 book- 
lets, 1,024 ges, written from a 
unique Christian viewpoint. This series 
of booklets covers every phase of health 
and right living in harmony with 
organic principles. Spirit-filled, truly 
inspiring to health-minded Christians. 
32 booklets on Right Living $1 Ppd. 


NATURAL BROWN RICE—An inex- 
pensive substitute for wild rice pro- 
viding a delicious base for many ap- 
petizing meals. A splendid source of 
the vital vitamin B complexes, and 
other valuable nutrients. 

3 Ibs. 95¢ 6 Ibs. $1.85 


HULLED SESAME SEEDS—High in 
calcium and lecithin. Delightful nut- 
ty flavor. Easily digested and deli- 
cious sprinkled over cereals and salads. 
Of superior quality, freshly hulled in 
the United States. 

2 tbs. $1.55 5 Ibs. $3.75 
FLAXSEED MEAL—Ground fresh to 
order to a medium-coarse full-fat meal. 
May be added to cereals or cookery 
for laxative value. Also has remark- 
able mucilaginous properties for sen- 


sitive stomachs. 
1 Ib. 65¢ 2 tbs. $1.20 


SCOTCH STEEL-CUT OATS—For a 
chewy, tasty cereal that cannot be 
beat, this pin-head oat cereal is tops! 
Children love its fine flavor and lack 
of mush Blended with hulled 


6 Ibs. $1.45 


CRUDE DARK RAW SUGAR—A 
real raw sugar that is rich in natural 
un-fired molasses. The flavor is simply 
delicious! Excellent for use in baking 
or cooking. As a cereal topping it 
hasn’t any equal for flavor. 

5 Ibs. $1.10 10 Ibs. $2.10 
100 Ibs. $15.00 
WASHED RAW SUGAR—A light, 
delicately flavored cane sugar, creamy 
in color. The preferred sugar to use 
in cakes, frostings, or for preserving 
fruits where a strong molasses flavor 

would be undesirable. 
5 Ibs. $1.00 10 Ibs. $1.95 
100 Ibs. $15.00 


NOTE: Approximate postage charges shown below are subject 


to any changes by Post Office Department. 


HOW TO ORDER: 


ALA. S¢/DEL. KANS. S¢)MINN. J. 
List items desired and total up Ibs. |ARIZ. 12¢]FLA. KY. 7¢]MISS. 9¢)N.MEXI0¢] PA. 9¢ 
2. In chart your State shows postage |ARK. 


9¢]GA. LA. MO. 


7¢]N. C. R. 9¢ 


ORE. UTAH 10¢ 


te add for EACH pound of merchandise. | CALIF.13¢ | IDAHOI2¢] ME. MONT.I2¢1N. D. C. 9¢] WASH.13¢ 
3. Include postage charges to your |COLO. (0¢}ILL. 7¢] MD. S¢INEBR. Y. DA. S¢] WIS. 7% 
remittance. Excess will be refunded. |CONN. S¢]IND. MASS. S¢]NEV. I2¢/0HIO 7¢) TENN. VA. 7¢ 
NO C.0.D."S SEND ORDER TO: C. 7¢]MICH. 7¢[N. H. 7¢]OKLA. TEX. WYO. 10¢ 


WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR MILLS 


2611-G N. JONES ST. 


CHICACO 47, ILLINOIS 
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making soymilk, bread, muffins, and 

cookery for added protein. 

3 Ibs. 85¢ 6 tbs. $1.65 
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you can GROW MORE~- 
You can GROW BIGGE 
ond HEALTHIER: 


VEGETA 
FRUIT 
GRASs 


RUHM'S 
Super Fine 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


For Prices and Full information write: 


AUSTIN FEED & SEED CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRED P. BIERER, Box 28, Ames, lowa 

BRYAN SHEFFER, Portland, Indiana 

PAUL V. DEAN, McBaine, Missouri 
ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, Muskegon, Mich. 
HERBERT RICHARDSON, Tuscola, 

RALPH W. RIKER CO., Lansing 15, Michigan 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Massachusetts 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, Illinois 
FRED A. VEITH, Cheviot, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CARL W. WESTLING, Hartville, Ohio 


Play Safe 


Select your gardening 
needs from the advertising 
pages of Organic Gardening 


I Don’t Believe That 


I don’t believe it is the heat in a com. 
post heap that kills harmful organisms. 
I have met many intelligent and experi- 
enced gardeners who hold this belief, yet 
it is surely fallacious. Possibly it is based 
on the fact that most bacteria connected 
with human diseases are killed at a 
relatively low temperature. In fact, it is 
widely believed that the high fever of a 
sick person assists his recovery by destroy- 
ing the bacteria causing his sickness, and 
the temperature of the human body rarely 
rises above 106 degrees F. and when it 
does there is small chance for recovery. 
It by no means follows, however, that 
organisms causing plant diseases are also 
destroyed at such low temperatures. Many 
of them form hard-cased spores which 
are much more resistant to high tempera- 
tures than the so-called “vegetative phase,” 
and the temperature of a compost heap, 
which seldom rises above 150 degrees F,, 
could not be relied upon to destroy the 
organisms in this form. 

A few years ago, I wrote an article 
for a gardening magazine in which | 
expressed the belief that antibiotics se- 
creted by other organisms growing abun- 
dantly in the compost heap would destroy 
the organisms causing plant diseases. 
Therefore it was perfectly safe to put dis 


1726 Eye Street, N.W. 


ANNOUNCING 
POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION IN HOMOEOPATHY 


24th Session 


Post-Graduate School 


American Foundation for Homoeopathy 
Time: June 30 to August 8, 1952 
Place: Senexet House, Putnam, Connecticut 


Write to Foundation Secretary: 
JULIA M. GREEN, M.D. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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eased plants onto a compost heap. In the 
following issue of the magazine, a member 
of the staff disagreed with this idea and 
wrote that he would hesitate to put into 
the compost heap plants suffering from 
certain diseases unless he “could be as- 
sured that all parts of the pile would 
heat up enough to kill them.” 

Words such as these seem to suggest 
that the compost heap is self-sterilizing— 
a conception which is, to my mind, com- 
pletely fantastic. The heat produced is 
caused by microbial activity and it is 
surely unreasonable to suppose that this 
activity ultimately becomes so great that 
the microorganisms destroy themselves. 
Anyone who has experienced the extreme 
care which must be used to sterilize any 
material must find it impossible to believe 
that a compost heap ever reaches a state 
of sterility. It would be a disaster if it 
did, for much of the value of compost 
rests in its immense microbial population. 
It is equally difficult to believe that the 
heat developed would be selective in its 
action, killing off the harmful microbes 
and fostering the beneficial. Further than 
this, few of us would be willing to guar- 
antee that every part of our compost 
heap had reached even a temperature of 
150 degrees F. 

Whether or not it is safe to put dis- 
eased plants on the compost heap has, 
nothing to do with the temperature to 
which the heap rises. It seems to me that 
we must get away from this whole idea of 
sterilizing soil, either by heat or by chemi- 
cal disinfectants. In any case, it is a hope- 
less task, for no soil can remain sterile 
very long unless it is kept in a sealed con- 
tainer or contains so much antiseptic that 
nothing at all would grow in it. Apart 
from this, however, the whole idea is 
basically unsound. The last thing in the 
world any farmer or gardener should 
wish for is a soil that is sterile. What he 
needs is a soil with a teeming population 
of microscopic and macroscopic organisms 
which will never cease to work for his 
benefit if he will only permit them to do 
50. 

Leonard Wickenden 


Organically-Grown Father 


After working for the editor of Organic 
Gardening magazine, and reading the 
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* No need to rake, haul or burn unsightly leaves 

SH thot clutter the yard. Simply roll Mow-Master 

a Grind-a-Leaf over the lawn and S-W-I-S-H the 
leaves vanish instantly in a whirl of power. 
For Spring and Summer Mow-Master is the best 
mower ever for lawns and for cutting tall grass 
and weeds. 

Write at once for FREE illustrated folder. 


PROPULSION ENGINE CORP. Dept.0G-10 
Subsidiary Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 

7th St. & Sunshine Road, Kansas Ciiy 15, Kansas 

Gentlemen: Please send me your illustrated folder de - 

scribing the Mow-Master Line of Power Mowers and 

Grind-a-Leaf attachments. 
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GREENHOUSE 
This Model Less Than $400 


A delightful addition to your home where you 
live with your favorite flowers. Costs less than 
rooms of other constructions. Made in sections f 
easy assembly with bolts and serews. Size 10 by {1 
ft. ready te go on your foundation. Othet models with 
slanted or straight sides, ° 
houses $ 


rom 225. 
ventilation available. Write for Free Booklet Ne. 27. 


Hand Book—Greenhouse Gardening For Everyone— 
22 Itustrated Chapters. Postpaid $4.00. 
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Nature’s Finest Soil Improver 
Concentrated Organic 


For LAWNS 


FLOWERS and SHRUBS 


Packed in 25, 50, 80 and 100-Lb. sizes 
At Garden Supply Stores 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 


HL 
wAZ, BOX 19 NEWTON, N. J. 


for 

LAWNS FLOWERS, VEGETA 

BLES 
TREES, LANDSC apes 


and Processed 
UTS NEW LIFE INTO EVERY TYPE OF Son 
504 


HVPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


BONE MEAL 


(Edible—For Human Consumption) 


AN AMAZING NUTRITIONAL SUBSTANCE! 
An excellent dietary source of Natural Organic CALCIUM, PHOS- 
PHOROUS and numerous essential associated ‘trace-mineral’ content 
as occur in selected beef bone. We offer Bone Meal in various 
forms at lowest price possible. Why pay more! 1I-lb. Bulk Powder 
$1.50; 3-lbs. $4.00; 10-lbs. $10.00. 300 7!/,-grain Capsules $3.00; 
1000 Capsules $8.00 (plain). 300 7!/,-grain Capsules $3.00; 1000 
Capsules $8.00 (with pure soya oil). 300 7!/2-grain Tablets $1.75; 
1000 Tablets $4.25 (plain). 300 7!/-grain Tablets $2.00; 1000 
Tablets $5.00 (with Vitamin D). 300 7!/2-grain Tablets $2.75; 1000 
Tablets $7.00 (with Vitamins A-C-D). 300 I-gram Wafer-Tab. $2.50; 
1000 Wafer-Tab $6.00 (plain). All scheduled prices Postpaid. Spe- 
cial Discount allowance to Health Food Dealer's and the Profession. 
Send all orders to: 


NU-AGE BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 
1926 W. Railroad St. Loupurex, Pa. Dept. G-10 


Friends of Organic Gardening 
HELP THE ORGANIC MOVEMENT BY 
HANDING OUT FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOLDERS 


Organic Cardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription list. You can 
take an active part in this important program by handing out our subscription 
booklets to acquaintances in your community. If you would like some extra money, 
this spare-time activity will return liberal commissions! Through a coded coupon we can trace 
each subscription to your efforts. We will be glad to send you 10 booklets. Write to Organic 
Gardening, Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. 
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. magazine itself, I have checked with my 


father and found that growing food or- 
ganically is really a healthful way of liv- 
ing. My father (Stephen Guzy of Cata- 
sauqua, Pennsylvania) is 81 years old and 
raised a family of ten, all of whom are 
living, some being born without the aid 
of a doctor and in a room without heat 
in the dead of winter. He has always 
raised his own vegetables, using nothing 
but manure, garbage and some organic 
material that he receives from a_ big- 
scale farmer, for whom he works when 
he is not doing something in his own 
garden. He came to this country about 
50 or 60 years ago, bringing with him 
the “old country” methods of farming. 
There they did not use chemical fertil- 
izers—first, because they didn’t produce 
any at that time, and secondly, because 
the people were too poor to buy any 
fertilizer. 

My mother stated that in the old coun- 
try nobody ever heard of Cancer, Polio, 
or any other diseases like today. She 
thinks with people dying so young today, 
there must be something wrong with the 
food. Where else would all this sickness 
come from? She is 75 years old. 

My father is still very active and still 
has his own little farm around the house, 
producing vegetables and enough pota- 
toes to supply all of his children. In 
fact, when he doesn’t work at his own 
vegetables, he is helping out on a big 
farm a few miles away from his home, 
or else digging graves in the church ceme- 
tery. He can’t sit down for a minute, al- 
ways has to be working. 

Mrs. Helen Bennington 
Allentown, Pa. 


Testimony to Organic Principle 


My organic gardening experience dates 
back just three years and I am happy 
to testify that these three years have 
been more genuine pleasure to me than 
more than 25 years of previous garden- 
ing experience. 

Last year was a real test of the organic 
method. A 56-day continuous drought 
which wrought havoc to scores of gardens 
in this area affected my large garden 
comparatively little. My good wife had 
had a lot of fun joshing me about my 
new hobby but last summer she made a 
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NEW MODELS NOW 
AT YOUR DEALERS 


what M-E 
Rotary Tillage Will 
Do for You NOW! 


NEW VARIABLE WHEEL 
AND ROTOR SPEEDS 
quickly adjust to me 
job: mulching and cu! 
tivating, turning crops 
under, tilling old and 
- new plots for spring of 
fall use, lawn-building, sony home, 

farm, and garden job. ; 

NEW TINE DESIGN re- 
quires less power, tills 
vegetation into soil with- 
out winding, works with 
hood to provide smooth, 
uniform seedbed. PLUG- 
IN ATTACHMENTS 
clude sickle bar, snowplow blade, power take-off 
for many fall and winter jobs. SEE YOUR DEALER 
for a FREE demonstration on your own soil this 
week —order your M-E Rotary Tiller in either 
12” or 16” model to fit every need! 


FREE BOOKLET 


shows photographs, gives full 
details of what M-E Rotary 
Tillage will do for you. Write 
M-E, 311 Marian St., South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


yitos 


ME: 


* 


LWAUKEE 


ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg Co. So. Milwaukee, Wis 
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NOW FREE FERTILIZER TIME 


time to compost autumn wastes 
FOR BETTER COMPOST WITHOUT MANURE 


BACTERIAL COMPOST ACTIVATOR 


Yes, this is truly free compost time. Autumn 
wastes ...leaves, plant residues, lawn clippings, 
and many others... offer tons of composting 
material—FREE! And conveniently in time for 
you to make compost that will give you prize 
vegetables, blue ribbon flowers, THIS SPRING. 
The difference between just another garden and 
a really delightful organic garden depends on 
what you do NOW, when tons of free organic 
matter are at your disposal. 

And you do not need manure for really fine com- 
post. just add B.C.A. (Bacterial Compost Acti- 
vator) to any vegetable or animal waste. This 
rich, black activator, laden with essential bac- 


teria, gives you important biological balance and | 
comtrolt—whether you compost in heaps or sheet © 


compost. 
PLAY SAFE WITH COMPOST—ADD B.C.A. 


HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 


e converts waste into fertilizer , helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
e increases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets , stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 


HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 


e hormones phosphate rock bac- 
teria minerals trace elements 

e vitamins . peat base (all blended to 
give you the BEST activator) 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 


B.C.A. and any of the following wastes will give 
you a rich compost: leaves, grass cuttings, man- 
ure, garbage, plant residues, green matter, rot- 
ten fruit, fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and cannery wastes, 
and almost any other organic waste! 


FREE LITERATURE 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. G-10 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


Enclosed find check or money order: please send the 

units of B. C. A. I've checked below: 

(st unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 

Cl 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 

(0 6 units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 

T) 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 

C] Free information on dealership. Each unit is 
enough for 3 to 1! ton of compost. 


Name of 


Nearest Dealer 


Gentlemen: 
1 Year-$3 O 


You may bill me for a subscription for 
3 Years-$7 
SPECIAL OFFER: 5 months for $1.00, for which 


Subscribe today! 


5 Years—$10.50 O 


Name 


I enclose remittance 0 


Address 


sesessse2CUT OUT AND MAIL TO ORGANIC GARDENING, BOX G-10, EMMAUS, PA. «sesesess 
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complete about face and remarked, “Well, 
you win. I am now fully sold on the or- 
ganic method.” I really had the local 
“show garden” last year. 

I spread my well prepared compost 
directly in the planting rows or hills, 
then planted the seeds and set the plants. 
Then I added several inches of mulch— 
between the rows where small seeds had 
been planted, and over all the ground 
where the larger seeds were planted. I 
had the fewest weeds I ever had and did 
the least hoeing I ever did. My culti- 
vator rested all summer. 

Not an ounce of poison dust or spray 
was used on anything. 

My preparatory work this spring will 
include a new application of compost; 
running through the planting rows with 
my power cultivator to mix the compost 
with the soil; then the addition of more 
mulch—up to six or eight inches if I can 
get it. 

The organic principle, I believe, is 
simply a return to the Creation when 


God looked upon all that He had made 
and “behold, it was very good.” The 
principle established there should have 
been continued without change, namely, 
return to the soil that which is produced 
by the soil and full soil health will be 
maintained perpetually. The fruit there- 
of, of course, is God’s provision for the 
physical growth and health of all created 
life. Commercial fertilizers have no place 
in this scheme of things, period. 

Floyd S. Hendershot 

Big Flats, New York 


Cow Chooses Organic Sunflowers 
Dear Sir: 


We had a very convincing experience 
with compost which I thought you would 
like to hear about. 

We planted two long rows of sunflowers 
and we had only enough compost to 
fertilize half of each row. After the sun- 
flowers were up from 12 to 14 inches high 
the cow broke into the garden and ate 


Special Once-in-a-Lifetime Offer! 


For Your Living Room: 


ORCHID 


PLANTS 


— — — — can be planted now. Don’t miss this 
“ot Patterson Floral °5°7- Canton, Texas | unusual offer! 


Please send... .. ORCHIDS CASH C.0.D. | age. Postage paid on orders for $1. 


Charges Collect 


ONLY 


3 For .. $1.00 
6 $1.49 


Have beautiful pink Orchid Plants 
blooming in or around home. These 
native Orchid Plants (Cypripedium 
Hirsutum) are worth many times 
this price. Florists have sold orchid 
plants for as much as $10. each. 

Complete growing instructions for 
indoors and outdoors with each 
order. Even an amateur gardener 
can grow these exotic plants. They 


On single orders send 10c for post- 


or more when cash is sent with 
| order. No C.O.D. orders less than 


return for refund. Order today. 


| $1, thank you. If not highly pleased, 
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Grow Indoors on Small Plants 


LEMONS 


Largest 
Lemons Weigh 1 to 3 Ibs. Also Dwarf Oranges 
Here, at last are two of the most unique and 


q 

for — pies us. More fully de- 

seri yea in our catalog of over 100 bargains in plants, trees, and 
. Write today for your free copy. 


BEARING-AGE 

Save Time—Will Bear In 90 Days 
Buy 2 yr. old transplants—Pick delicious berries this 
summer. Best varieties. FREE catalog! Bargains in fruits, 


shrubs, trees. Write now. 
DARWIN 


100 TULIPS $325 


Guaranteed to bloom next Spring. in us 


These are not the usual so-called ‘‘Bargain’’ bulblets. Each bulb 
t 4-inches around—the size of a ep iece. A choice mixture of 
an the popular colors. Write for free fa fe catalog 


sé ROSES 


Live Long—Easy to Grow—Extra Hardy 


These new everblooming roses save replaceme “Sy expense, 
Survive coldest climate. FREE catalog. Writ 


5 FIVE DIFFERENT COLORS 1 
Guaranteed to Bloom This Summer! 

Each a named variety—all labelled. Bloom June 

thru August. Write today for big FREE catalog. 

Box 370 Bridgman, Michigan 


in a box, greenhouse, or Hotbed, Scientific instructions 
copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy in an amazingly short 
time to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias. 
Roses, Evergreens, and other plants in sand, any time 
of the year, with our instructions. This information costs 
us thousands of dollars, and years of experience, and 
costs you only $1.00. Postpaid. 
National Nurseries, Dept. 22, 
Free Catalog on Camellias, 


Biloxi, 
Azaleas, 


Mississippi 
Gardenias 


the sunflowers that had been growing in 
composted soil. The sunflowers not fer- 
tilized with compost were not touched. 
George A. Slocum 
R..F. D. 
Fredericktown, Missouri 


Organic Roses Win Blue Ribbons 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


I just couldn’t resist writing you after 
reading the last issue of Organic Garden- 
ing. The article, “How do your Roses 
Grow?”, made my husband sit up and 
take notice, for that is just the practice 
I have been following ever since sub- 
scribing to your magazine. 

And, the organic way paid off well for 
me just recently; for, several weeks ago 
I accumulated enough courage to take 
my roses to the Milwaukee Rose show. 
The result—four blue ribbons! As if 
that wasn’t enough the president of the 
society commented on the beautiful speci- 
mens I had brought in, wanted to know 
how many bushes I had, and when I told 
him that I had about 70, he said anyone 
who could grow roses like that didn’t 
need any more bushes. Then he asked 
me to join their society. I was complete- 
ly overwhelmed. 

A friend of mine, together we have 
done junior judging in working toward 
our national certificate, summed it up 
in these words—“It’s the organic way, 
isn’t it?” To which I agreed. 

Mrs. R. J. Stumph 
Stumph’s Pharmacy 
Edgerton, Wisc. 


trace elements. 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 


THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended products—and 
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ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS 
IN SAND 
~ Hoover Soil Service nd 
Gilman, III. Phone 70 


by RUTH RODALE 


Nitrogen-organic vs. Chemical 


When some of your unyielding friends 
insist that organic matter will not pro- 
vide enough nitrogen to do your plants 
iny good, bring them up-to date with a 
few arguments of your own. You, your- 
lf can collect plenty of evidence show- 
ing that organic rfitrogen should not be 
werlooked in the fertilizer scheme. 

If the chemical form of nitrogen were 
so much better than that from organic 
matter, why would certain prominent ex- 
periment stations and universities go on 
record recommending just the opposite? 

Why would the Georgia Experiment 
‘ation state that the organic form of 
nitrogen grows the highest quality of to- 
bacco? Over a period of years, cotton- 
eed meal surpassed the super-powered 
nitrate, urea, and ammonia fertilizers 
Georgia Agricultural Annual Report, 
1942-3). 

Why would the Georgia Experiment 
‘tation also endorse cottonseed meal and 
tankage for use with sweet potatoes since 
they produce higher yields than mineral 
sources of nitrogen? They especially call 
for organic nitrogen in regions with long 
sowing seasons and when heavy spring 
mins occur. Otherwise the nitrogen 
laches away so fast that it is of practi- 
illy no use to the developing crop (An- 
nual Report, 1942-3). 

Why did experiments at the Massachu- 
etts Agricultural Station prove that so- 
lium or calcium nitrate caused an iron 
leficiency in hothouse flowers? The too 
oluble chemical fertilizers don’t give the 
ace elements a chance. Organic forms 
f nitrogen avoided all iron deficiency 
vhen applied in the same amounts (An- 
nual Report, 1939). 

Why then, did the use of organic nitro- 
gen reduce the amount of bud drop also 
in hothouse flowers? Both sodium nitrate 
ind ammonium sulphate gave less blooms 
per plant and a higher percentage of 
cropping buds (Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Annual Report). 
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“ROSES ARE RED . .” 


- and you'll love 
brilliant currant-red 


FIRE DANCE 


Introduced by TOTTY'S this 
“show piece" was a hit at the 
Flower Show. Now ready for de- 
livery for Fall planting. $3.00 per 
plant, $30.00 per dozen. 


F.O.B. Madison 


ottys. for the finest 


Dept. 0-10 Madison, N. J. 


Specialists in Roses, Chrysanthemums, and 
other Perennials 


GREEN-NUTRO- GREEN-NUTRO - GREEN-NUTRO 
For Best Results .. . 
GARDEN and FARM 
this IMPROVED WAY 


Now You Can Profit 
from Nature’s Method 
of Soil Nurture! 


—yse GREEN -NUTRO— 


(PATENT PENDING) 


This is a scientifically blended mixture of 
FINELY PULVERIZED Phosphate and 
Potash Rocks, containing an ACTIVATED 
BASE. The fineness of the rock particles and 
the activated base make GREEN-NUTRO 
the outstanding NATURAL SOIL BUILDER 
on the market. 

Only rock particles having the fineness of silt 
are reactive in the soil. Now the ACTIVATED 
BASE greatly increases the reaction of 
GREEN-NUTRO. 

GREEN-NUTRO serves every soilbuilding pur- 
pose—gardens, flower borders, shrubs and trees, 
orchards, lawns and croplands. Apply at rate 
of one pound per 10 sq. ft., 5 to 50 pounds 
per shrub or tree depending on size; | to I4 
tons per acre for field crops. 


80-lb. bag ........- $ 2.50 
Shipped f.o.b. Sharpsburg, Md., (cash with order) 


EASTERN STATES SOILBUILDERS, Inc., 


Sharpsburg, Md. Phone Keedysville 4961 


GREEN-NUTRO - GREEN-NUTRO - GREEN-NUTRO 
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GLAUCONITE 
|POTASH MINERAL 


(Greensand Marl) 
A Natural Product in a Natural State 


“This IS the EASY Way.” 
“PLEASANT to use” 


Easy ... Pleasant! 
That's what cus- 
tomers SAY about 
Glauconite Potash 
Mineral. BUT ... it 
is also effective... 
it is also long-last- 
ing (one application 
does the job for 
several years) ... it 
is also economical 
(our low price is 
only $1.90 for 100 
Ib. bag or $22 a 
ton, F.0.B. plant at 
Medford, N. J.) ...it is also a source of trace 
elements so badly needed by many soils... and 
it HOLDS WATER in storage for use when your 
plants need it most. 
Can any mineral do more for your plants? 
Insoluble in distilled water but readily absorbable by 
plants. Works well with AA quality phosphate rock and 
AA quality agrinite. Used effectively together or sep- 
arately. Order all three from your Dealer or write: 


| > 
‘Greensand 


National Soil Conservation, Inc. 
Dept. OG-10, 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 


TEXAS GREENHOUSE CO. 


offers you the 


Ezyrected GREENHOUSE 


All sizes 
and types 


- with new, 
outstanding fea- 
tures. 


Send for 
Catalog 


Greenhouse 
Accessories 


814 Dan Waggoner Bidg. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


HUMIX 


A peat material rich in organic mat- 
ter a natural product — unprocessed 


Analysis: Price list — f.0.b. White Haven 
5.83 pH Bulk—$9.00 per ton 
30 Nitrates 
13 Potassium 100 Ib. cotton bags $1.75 


94% Organic 50 Ib. = 1.20 
1.5 Phosphorus se ” 85 


BLUE RIDGE SOIL PEP CO., Inc. 
White Haven, Pa. 


BIG BOY 


Sensational GIANT 
Hybrid Tomato 


Grow Big Boy, the amazing new 
Burpee Hybrid- -it leads all others! 
Juge, beautifully smooth, scarlet- 
red, heavy, often we ighing 1 Ib. or 
more.U nsurpassed for the garden. 
Superb quality, extra delicious! 
ybrid Vigor makes plants grow 
faster, sturdier, bear heavier and 
longer. So valuable 30 seeds cost 50c! 
SPECIAL--We'll mail 10 Seeds Free; 
Send samo oe postage.(or, 70 seeds $1) 
LEE BURPEE CO. 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 


Seed Cata 
FREE 


Whats New 
At Home and in 
the Garden 


Christmas Amaryllis 


This unusual bulb is specially treated 
in Holland for very early flowering and 
is called “Christmas Amaryllis” because, 
if potted late in October, or early No 
vember, it will be in bloom at Christmas. 
The bulb is unconditionally guaranteed 
to bloom within six to eight weeks after 
planting, (indoors, of course). 

The pot can be immediately set on 
window sill or other warm, light location 
and does not have to be kept in the dark 
at any time. Within a few days, the heavy 
flower bud will appear from the bulb. It 
is fascinating to watch the spike grow 
day by day, then to see the magnificent 
buds gradually open. 

This special strain of Amaryllis pro 
duces huge flowers of stately form, usually 
four to the stalk. It is not to be confused 
with ordinary late blooming varieties. 

The retail price of the Christmas Ama 
ryllis, in magnificent deep-red—$2.75 
each, 3 for $7.90; in flawless pure-white- 
$3.00 each, 3 for $8.55. 

Christmas Amaryllis is being offered in 
America this Fall by Stassen Floral Gar- 
dens, Inc., Dept. OG, Roslyn Heights, 
N. Y. 
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Shred-O-Mat 


One half hour’s hard shredding, slicing 
or grating is done in minutes with the 
Shred-O-Mat, a handy, new portable de- 
vice that is an important addition to any 
kitchen. The Shred-O-Mat handles large 
and small vegetables. Four discs are in- 
duded—one for slicing coarse, one for 
slicing fine, one for slicing and one for 
grating. There are no clamps to mar 
table tops. Rubber suction cups hold the 
shredder firmly in place and prevent slip- 
ping. Attractive white baked enamel 
stand and base. Price is $7.98. Order 
from Organic Implements & Products Co., 
Dept. OG, P. O. Box 117, Haddon 
Heights, N. J. 


BAG 


COMPOST x 5 ton unit, $8. 
STARTER 


Snap your soil back to full fertility with ENZ-BAC. 
It is a carefully formulated mixture of bacteria, yeasts 
ind other fungi, actinomyces, and enzymes; reinforced 
vith all essential nutrient elements; and is rich in 
fitamins and hormones. 

ENZ-BAC converts all kinds of wastes into organic 
fertilizer, stimulates the action of beneficial organ- 
isms in the soil, deodorizes garbage cans and toilets, 
decomposes garbage rapidly. With ENZ-BAC compost 
an be made without manure. When the raw materials 
tre shredded, compost can be made with ENZ-BAC in 
‘ss than a month. ENZ-BAC can be used itself as an 
organic fertilizer without injuring growing plants. 


— ORGANIC 


IMPLEMENTS & PRODUCTS Co. 


P. 0. Box 117, 24 Seventh Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 
Terms: Cash with order. * Prepaid—add 10% West 
F.0.B. Factory of Mississippi 
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The KESTON 
Organic Shredder 


Fall Leaves—shred your fall leaves for mulching, leafmold 
and composted humus. 


ORDER 
$125 NOW 
= While Still 

Available 


Approved by 


Professional Engineers 
ACCESSORIES 
4% h.p. electric motor ............+- $34.00 
1% h.p. gasoline engine ..... 44 
Clutch for easy starting of engine .... 
Portable features, as illustrated 
Prices Subject to Revision 


SHRED-O-MAT * 


Four stainless steel cutters. Shreds fruit and 
vegetables coarse, fine, slices and grates $7.98 
Corn and Nut Mill * * 

Grinds corn, soft and hard oily grains, Sesame 
seeds, Peanuts, etc. Quickly prepared for table 
use. Grinds coffee—one lb. per minute. (ad- 
justable) weight 10 Ibs. ............+- $6.25 


Grist Mill for 


the Home * | 

A hand-operated grist mill, 
with adjustable burrs, for 
making your own whole- 
grain flour or cereal. Capa- 
city, Coarse: 1 Ib. per min- 
ute. Fine: 1/4 lb. per minute. 
Grinds all grains, coffee, 
spices $8 
Write for prices for larger 
and power models. 


Compost Bin ** — 


LEHIGH TYPE— 
Rot - resistant 
New Jersey Ce- 
dar. Steel corner 
rods. 1-ton size, 
$12.00; 2- ton 
size $17.50. 


Earthworm culture casting cabinet. Breed earth- 
worms and collect castings $15.00%* Keston 
Earthworms $6.50 per thousand* 


ORGANIC 


IMPLEMENTS & PRODUCTS CO. 
P. 0. Box 117, 24 nth Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. 
Terms: Cash with - * Prepaid—add 10% West 
** F.0.B. Factory of Mississippi 
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Fortify Yourself 


Rebuild Your Soil 


Build your body with 
trace minerals and vita- 


Aacrocystis 
Oars mins in organic form. 
TABLETS Money-Back Guaran- 
300 Tablets 


Supply tee. FREE informative 


$3.00 Prt. folder. 


CRESTMONT LABS., INC. 


Dept. OG, Box 6226, Phila. 36, Pa. 


LILIES 


Exciting trumpets, brilliant uprights, flaming recurved 
forms. Will bring distinction to your garden. Write for 
informative list describing 100 varieties....old favorites 
and the newest hybrids. Oregon grown quality bulbs. 


LILYDALE 


16530 S.E. Webster Road Milwaukie 22, Oregon 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 
NEEDED ON 
ORGANIC GARDENING 
STAFF 


Applicants must have organic 
gardening and editing 
experience. 


Apply to Organic Gardening, 
Emmaus, Pa. 


Helen 

Van Pelt 

Wilson 

the nation’s fore- 
most expert on 
saintpaulias, tells 
how to do it, in her 
brand new _ book. 


M. BARROWS & COMPANY, Inc. 


1 114 E. 32nd St., Dept. 0-10, New York 16, N.Y. | 
«Please send me ...... copy (s) of The Complete | 
j Book of African Violets at $2.95. t 
l Check Money Order enclosed | 


———Make Your AFRICAN VIOLETS Bloom and Bloom! 


Lawn Sweeper and 
Leaf Pulverizer 


A combination leaf crusher and lawn 
sweeper is now being offered by Bjork- 
lund Pattern Works, Dept. OG, 312 Erie 
St., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

The photograph above shows the ma- 
chine converted into stationary type leaf 
pulverizer. A piece of cloth and a five- 
eighth inch round piece of hardwood, 
passed through the mechanism without 
damage to machinery. 

The pulverizing mechanism consists of 


The COMPLETE Book of 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Fascinating and authentic, just off the press, 
it answers all your questions on how to get 
profusely flowering plants. Tells how to feed 
and water, start new plants, develop new vati- 
eties, avoid or cure pest’ and disease, how to 
wrap and ship, how to form a club, stage a 
show, exhibit plants, manage a greenhouse— 
and everything else you want to know. 


29 “Violets” Illustrated in Full Color 
256 pages, 11 chapters, 40 pages of drawings, 
653 names and synonyms 


$2.95 postpaid 
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an aluminum roller with rows of wood 
yrews running at high speed. The fine- 
ness of the cuttings depends on the num- 
ber of rows of screws. 


The photo above shows the sweeper 
qusher with arrangement for hand oper- 
ating, Which eliminates raking, carrying, 
hauling and burning of leaves. It sweeps 
the leaves off the ground, cuts, crushes 
and pulverizes the cuttings, leaving them 
on the ground. 

Dubbed “The Excellent,” this device 
reputedly can take care of material as 
fast as one man can feed it. Complete 
information can be obtained by writing 
the manufacturer. 


Bantam Tractor 


The Standard Mfg. & Sales Co. an- 
hounces its new bantam tractor—“‘a new 
idea—absolutely safe for work or play.” 

The Bantam ‘Tractor is guaranteed 
equipment used by hundreds for lawn 
mowing, cultivating, seeding and _ fertil- 
ing of plants and lawns, sweeping leaves, 
plowing snow, moving and hauling stock 
and material, powering elevators, pumps, 
saws and other power tools. 

The Bantam will pull several thousand 
pounds on a hard firm surface at a five 
mile per hour speed. The controls of 
the tractor are simple and can be oper- 
ated by any size person from a five year 
old child to a six foot, 200 pound adult. 

Complete information can be obtained 
by writing: Standard Mfg. & Sales Co., 
Dept. OG, Lebanon, Ind. 
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Be sure of your health! One way is to 
get plenty of fresh vegetables and 
fruits! With the K & K Shredder and 
Juicer, you get fresh juice and shredded 
vegetables whenever you need it! The 
K & K Juicer gives 20% more juice with 
its 3000 pounds of positive-action 
hydraulic pressure. The K & K Juicer is 
the only one of its kind on the market 
that delivers pulp-free juice. For deli- 
cious soups, salads, salads and desserts, 
the K & K Shredder shreds quickly, 
efficiently and economically! BOTH 
UNITS GIVE YOU DELICIOUS, NUTRI- 
TIOUS FOOD! 


Both units are economically ASK FOR 
: priced. Send for complete de- BULLETIN 
tails. No obligation! oGc10 


KNUTH ENGINEERING CO 


2617 WN. ST. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL 


AMAZING NEW TRAP! 


Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


AVAHART, 48-A Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 
Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 
Name__ 

Address — =a 


Play Safe 


Select your gardening 


[needs from the advertising 


pages of Organic Gardening 
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INSECTS AND HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By J. |. RODALE 


UE to a late return from a summer 

vacation and the lack of time to 
write an editorial for this issue, I am 
presenting instead part of an interesting 
talk given on the radio via the British 
Broadcasting Corporation on February 5, 
1951 by Dr. V. B. Wigglesworth, F.R.S. 
Dr. Wigglesworth is the author of the 
standard textbook Insect Physiology. The 
version which follows is as reprinted in 
the Annapolis Valley Post Road, publish- 
ed at Kentville, Nova Scotia. 

The growing of plants in the form of 
a crop is not a natural state of affairs. 
When large areas of land are occupied by 
a single kind of plant the fauna is immed- 
iately simplified and that very simplifica- 
tion creates an increased tendency to 
fluctuation. The trouble naturally grows 
with the size of the area under one crop 
and with the extent to which the crop 
is grown exclusively on the same land. 
In these islands we suffer far less from 
insect pests of growing crops than they do 
in the United States, for example. And 
one probable reason for this is that we 
have small fields with plenty of hedgerows 
which provide food and shelter for a 
large complex of insect predators and 
parasites; and the crop that is grown in 
one field is regularly changed from year 
to year. 

The reaction of the biologist to this 
situation is to aim at restoring and main- 
taining the natural balance among insect 
populations, as part of normal agricul- 
tural practice. There can be little doubt 
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that traditional methods of farming have 
been influenced and shaped unwittingly 
in just this way by the need for adopting 
practices that will diminish insect attack. 
And in recent years many such methods 
have been deliberately developed, based 
upon a scientific study of the ecology of 
the insect and the crop. Particular times 
of sowing have been advocated, or par- 
ticular rotations in the sequence of crops 
have been devised. 

But today there is continuous pressure 
for more intensive cultivation. Increasing 
mechanization encourages the cultivation 
of larger fields. In agriculture, as in in- 
dustry, American methods are being ad- 
vocated. In the presence of these changes 
can we hope to maintain our traditional 
comparative immunity from pests without 
the use of mofe and more chemical in- 
secticides? As conditions become more 
and more artificial can we still aim at 
natural control? 

It is not easy to arrive at a balanced 
view of this problem. In recent years 
very potent synthetic insecticides have 
been produced in vast quantities. These 
have made possible the control by chemi- 
cal means of many kinds of agricultural 
insect pests which were baffling entomo 
logists. They have been a great source 
of encouragement to the entomologist; 
for where in the past he could often only 
diagnose and sympathize, now he could 
do something. 

But that first period of uncritical en- 
thusiasm is passing. The indiscriminate 
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ue of D.D.T., for instance, has produced 
sme very disturbing effects. Following 
its application in orchards there have 
been great outbreaks of the Woolly Aphis 
or American blight and there have been 
spectacular increases in the Fruit Tree 
Red Spider Mite. As is well known that 
has come about because the parasites and 
predators that normally hold these crea- 
tures in check have proved more suscep- 
tible to D.D.T. than the pests themselves. 
This is no new problem; it has long been 
realized that the application of chemicals 
on a large scale may totally upset the 
balance of populations. But the effects 
of D.D.T. and some of the newer insecti- 
cides have been so rapid and so spectac- 
ular that they have given renewed em- 
phasis to the problem. 

Likewise, it has been known for many 
years that insects tend to become resistant 
to poisons, presumably by a process of 
selecting out resistant strains. This, also, 
has been happening with D.D.T. and 
other substances. 

But there is a strong school which still 
seeks to bludgeon the insects into sub- 
mission by chemical means; and which 
hopes to find chemical means of over- 
coming resistance to insecticides. The 
representatives of American firms which 
supply spray chemicals on a vast scale will 
tell you that in the United States, with 


immense areas under single crops, the 
methods of biological or natural control 
are unthinkable. 


On the other hand, there are experi- 
enced entomologists concerned with the 
cops of the Canadian prairies who will 
go so far as to say that no insecticide 
should be released for general use until 
ithas been studied for fifteen years to see 
just exactly what long term effects it will 
bring about. For even in large areas of 
single crops we know far too little to 
appreciate just what the “beneficial in- 
sects” are doing. In the early days of 
D.D.T., when it was used extensively on 
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cotton in Louisiana in place of calcium 
arsenate, heavy infestations with mites 
and aphids developed for the first time. 
That was traced to the elimination by 
the insecticide of lady-birds, predacious 
bugs and other insects, the importance of 
which had not been appreciated until 
then. 

In attempting the balanced view we 
certainly have to reckon with the vested 
interests of the chemical manufacturer. 
The Swiss insecticide D.D.T. was the first 
real triumph in the search for a synthetic 
insecticide that would kill on contact; 
and the size of the market that was found 
for this material was a surprise even to 
the chemists themselves and has resulted 
in tremendous efforts to discover new 
chemicals that would compete with D.D.T. 
Many remarkable new substances have 
been produced, both in this country and 
in America. The number is being added 
to every year; and in this hectic race for 
markets it may be that the true aim of a 
stable agricultural economy is sometimes 
forgotton. Even in the United States, 
where what is commonly called “spray- 
gun” entomology seems to dominate the 
picture, doubts have recently been voiced 
as to whether these expensive chemical 
methods, which are being eagerly taken 
up during a time of booming prices for 
agricultural products, will prove econom- 
ically practicable if prices fall. Already 
the number of washes that are being rec- 
ommended in the orchards in some parts 
of the world is reaching the limit of what 
it is economical to apply. 

We have also to reckon with the make- 
up of the human mind. That prevention 
is better than cure is a moral saying 
which does not really appeal to the heart 
of man. He prefers cures whether of dis- 
eases or of insect outbreaks. It creates 
a greater impression on the mind to 
destroy an infestation of insects that can 
be seen, than by some simple change in 
practice to prevent any infestation from 
developing. And that is one reason for 
the great popular appeal of insecticides. 


But insecticides are not the only field 
in which potent new chemicals are being 
introduced into agriculture. In the last 
ten years there have been spectacular 
advances in the discovery of weed-killers. 
These are proving a boon to the farmer 
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for very many purposes; but they also 
raise entomological problems. For besides 
the insects that attack the growing crops 
there are many others which play an 
essential role in pollination. These pol- 
linators must be there in readiness when 
the crop comes into bloom, and for this 
purpose they need other flowers to visit 
while they wait. For some years now the 
production of clover seed in the United 
States has suffered from the increasing 
scarcity of bumble bees. 

For it is not only the farmer who is 
using chemical weedkillers in his crops; 
they are being used for “cleaning up” 
the countryside. The field naturalist de- 
lights in the mixed and flowery herbage 
along the roadsides, or around the hedge- 
rows and dyke sides or on the railway 
embankments. To clean all this up by 
the labor-saving method of spraying 
everything with weedkillers and to reduce 
it all to a suburban trimness where only 
grass is permitted to remain, will be a 
tragedy from the standpoint of the natur- 
alist who wants to conserve our native 
flora and fauna. But it is also a potential 
menace to agriculture, for pollinating in- 
sects cannot be eliminated without en- 
dangering the seed crops. 

It is possible to answer that, just as 
we must replace the beneficial insects 
by more and more insecticides, so we may 
have to plan and organize pollination. 
Already bees are deliberately introduced 
into orchards and clover fields. In the 
farms of the future perhaps we shall have 
to go much further. 

There seems little chance of reverting 
to the old ways to escape the troubles of 


the new. The drive for more intensive 
agriculture, for higher yields with les 
labor, becomes inexorable. Must we. 
therefore, abandon all hope of using the 
preventive methods of biology and rely 
forever on chemical treatments in an 
ever more artificial environment? 

The biologist has an almost instinctive 
distrust of chemical control. I do not 
think this is due wholly to the defense of 
his vested interests. But he has a deep 
sense of the complexity of living com 
munities. He is terribly conscious of our 
present ignorance, but convinced that 
with more knowledge we should be able 
to devise methods of cultivation which 
would favor the crop and discourage the 
insect pest to the point where a satisfac 
tory balance was established. 

To achieve this aim universally without 
the use of chemical insecticides must be 
a vain hope. There can be no immediate 
prospect of abandoning the use of insecti- 
cides in orchards for example, where the 
chemical treatments practised during the 
last thirty years have completely trans- 
formed the quality of the fruit we can 
produce. 

The best hope lies in compromise. 
There is great scope for discovering just 
what the insecticides are doing. Just how 
they are impinging upon the complicated 
fauna of the apple tree, for example. 
When we have this knowledge perhaps 
we shall find it wise to relax some of the 
chemical pressure and replace some of 
the more potent chemicals by others 
with a milder action. In this way we 
may be able cautiously to encourage the 
beneficial insects to multiply. 


Which Are Your Charities? 


Do you include the Soil and Health Foundation as one of your 
favorite charities? We certainly hope that you do, because in its 
hands lay the responsibility of coming generations—that their 
health may be as good, if not better than ours. Do you honestly 
realize how difficult this will be in our age of chemicals? Send 
contributions to the Soil and Health Foundation, Emmaus, Pa. 
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A covering of straw, laid after the first frost will insulate the strawberry bed. 


CLOSING THE GARDEN YEAR 


Timely fall suggestions aid the organic gardener in ‘protecting his soil. 


By LEWIS E. THEISS (Penna.) 


_— to Nature” can well be the 
cry of any intelligent gardener 
at any season of the year. Now, in late 
autumn, most gardeners, having harvested 
their crops, have entirely forgotten about 
their gardens, which will be something 
for them to think about again when the 
seed catalogs roll in next February. 
Actually, the good gardener should be 
devoting a lot of time to his garden now, 
in these autumn days. 

If you don’t believe it, turn to Nature. 
What is she doing in her garden? She is 
putting it to bed for the winter, blanket- 
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ing it against the cold and the icy winds. 
If she has a garden in an open field, she 
lays down the grasses until they form a 
deep, matted mass, and she piles the dead 
stems of the higher plants on top to keep 
the grasses down. In the forest she gently 
covers the floor with another layer of 
leaves and probably drops twigs and limbs 
on top; for forest trees are self-pruning. 
Look where you will, you will find that 
Nature is scrupulous in blanketing the 
earth against the rigors of the wintertime. 

The best time to start making a pro- 
tective winter covering for your garden 
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plantings thrive under a 
straw mulch. 


Young blueberry loose 


is long before the garden year ends. Ac- 
cumulate all the organic matter that you 
can find, from residue crop materials, 
manures, cut weeds, or outside products. 
Then lay down a thick mulch over the 
area to be planted to crops next year. 
All plant residues should be strewn over 
your garden for winter cover unless they 
are seriously diseased. Otherwise, gather 
up the infected plant residues, compost 
them, scatter the compost on the soil and 
rake it in. 


If you would like to grow a soil-con- 
serving cover crop, cultivate the ground 
in the rows or rake it over and sow rye 
grass or some other quick-growing sturdy 
crop. You can do this between rows even 
earlier. You can do it at the last culti- 
vation of your corn. Little by little, you 
can add to the protective carpet, for that 
is exactly what the rye grass will provide. 
At the same time, it will be making masses 
of roots that add humus to the ground. 
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Be sure to cut all weeds before they go 
to seed. The old adage says that, “One 
year’s seeding makes seven years’ weed. 
ing.” Use the cut weeds as mulch. Add 
any organic matter that will rot—the 
trimmings of your celery, the outer leaves 
of your cabbage, the clippings from your 
lawn, plant stems from your flower beds, 
the leaves from your trees, and so on, 
provided, of course, that the materials 
used are not diseased. Corn stalks cut 
into pieces are excellent to hold down 
the leaves. Or a little earth can be scatter- 
ed over them. 

Don’t ever burn tree leaves. There is 
nothing you can use for mulch that may 
be as useful as tree leaves are. Suppose 
you use carrot tops or bean plants or beet 
leaves for mulch. How deeply do those 
plants forage? A few inches only. What- 
ever plant foods they secure must neces- 
sarily come from the top few inches of 
soil. And in those top few inches much 
of the original supply of plant food may 
be exhausted, leached out, washed or 
blown away. But the tree leaves contain 
minerals that the roots brought up from 
deep down in the earth. Even though 
some of the minerals may be practically 
gone from the top ten inches of soil, 
there may be abundant supplies of these 
minerals six feet below the surface of 
the ground. The tree roots will bring up 
some of them. The leaves will contain a 
part of what is brought up. Spread on 
your garden and eventually incorporated 
in your soil, these leaves will help re- 
plenish the dwindling supplies of min- 
erals. So you see why tree leaves are 
especially valuable in your winter mulch 
or in compost. 

Many folks are not yet aware that the 
water table is steadily going down—all 
over this country! When the rivers are 
low—as in midsummer—the water table 
will naturally fall. But if there are 
enough marshy spots, beaver dams and 
lakes, etc., which ‘contain water that is 
well up toward the top of the ground, 
that water will seep out in every direction 
and keep the soil moist near the surface 
of the earth. When we drain the swamps 
and do away with similar wet places, we 
simply help lower the water table. There- 
by we store up trouble for ourselves. 


The moral for the gardener is obvious. 
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if there is anything he can do to keep 
the moisture in his soil, he had better do 
it, for his vegetables are more than 85 
per cent water. If the water isn’t in the 
vil, he won’t have good crops. Mulching 
keeps the moisture in the soil. 

Perhaps you cannot collect enough or- 
sanic material to cover all of your garden 
thoroughly. In that case, you can mulch 
the areas which you want to be especially 
rich for your next summer’s crops. This 
naturally suggests that you should plan 
your next year’s garden this fall. Then 
you will know where you will plant this 
or that vegetable next spring, Beans may 
grow in very poor soil, but not all crops 
will. Muskmelons need a shovelful of 
good rotted manure under each hill. Per- 
haps you can’t get manure. It becomes 
xarcer each year. But mulch or compost 
may do the trick for you. 

The gardener cannot put back into 
his garden all that came out of it, because 
he has to eat the potatoes and tomatoes 
and beans and corn, etc. But he can re- 
turn the equivalent—and more. His grass 
dippings may make up for what is lost in 
the bean crop, his weeds may offset loss 
through carrot culture, and so on. If the 
gardener will put back into his soil, by 
composting, mulching, etc., all that it is 
possible for him to return to the ground, 
he may largely or wholly offset the annual 
loss of plant food. He can also add ma- 
nure, tree leaves, and a host of other 
enriching products. 

From time to time, he may need to 
sprinkle a little lime on his garden. Yet 
he should be careful where he puts it. 
Some plants do not thrive in soil that has 
been limed. He may need to apply 
sound phosphate rock, potash rock, or 
ground limestone instead of burned lime. 

Although your soil is the primary in- 
terest in caring for your garden in the 
autumn, there are many adjuncts to your 
gardening that also need to be consider- 
ed now. Tools should be carefully clean- 
ed, oiled, and put away. All broken or 
damaged implements, etc., should be 


Oak leaves as a mulch are slow to decay but will 
conserve soil moisture. 


mended or replaced. Wire trellises should 
be rolled up and stored in a dry place. 
Your complement of bean poles, tomato 
stakes, and other similar pieces of equip- 
ment should be made ready for spring. 
For when the spring rush comes, you will 
find it difficult to do repair jobs. Digging 
and planting and cultivating will keep 
you more than busy. If there is any one 
who needs to take time by the forelock, 
it is the gardener. And the best time to 
do it is in the autumn. But meantime, 
and at all times, remember that the gar- 
dener will succeed best when he heeds 
the suggestion of going “Back to Nature.” 
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OUTWIT THE RUSTS AND THE 
ROOT ROTS 


Avoid disease-ridden fruits by choosing hardy, resistant varieties for the 
home orchard. 


By RUTH RODALE 


APPLES 


Baldwin 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
Black Twig 

cedar rust—Resistant 
Golden Delicious 

quince rust—Moderately Resistant 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
Grimes Golden 

cedar rust—Resistant 

‘scab—Very Resistant 
Ingram 

scab—Very Resistant 
Jonathan 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
Lowland Raspberry 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
Maiden Blush 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
Mann 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
Oldenburg 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
Ortley 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
Red Astrachan 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
Stayman 

cedar rust—Resistant 
Wagener 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
Winesap 

cedar rust—Resistant 
Yellow Transparent 

scab—Moderately Resistant 
York Imperial 

quince rust—Moderately Resistant 

scab—Very Resistant 
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BLACKBERRIES 


Eldorado 
orange rust—Very Resistant 


BLUEBERRIES 
Harding 


stunt disease—Resistant 
Jersey 

stunt disease—Moderately Resistant 
Stanley 


stunt disease—Resistant 


GRAPES 


Kendaia 
downy mildew—Resistant 
Seibel 1000 (wine grape) 


disease resistant—Resistant 


PEARS (rootstocks) 


French pear 

armillaria root rot—Resistant 
Mazzard root 

armillaria root rot—Resistant 


RASPBERRIES 
Milton 


mosaic—Moderately Resistant 


Newburgh 
mosaic—Moderately Resistant 


Sodus 
disease resistant—Moderately Resistant 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Blakemore 

viruses—Resistant 
Brightmore 

viruses—Resistant 
Catskill 

leaf spot—Moderately Resistant 
Dresden 

leaf spot—Moderately Resistant 
Fairfax 

leaf spot—Resistant 
Fairland 

red stele root rot—Very Resistant 
Fairmore 

leaf spot—Resistant 
Howard 17 

leaf spot—Resistant 

viruses—Resistant 
Klondike 

viruses—Resistant 
Klonmore 

leaf spot—Resistant 
Marshall 

mildew—Resistant 

red stele root rot—Moderately Resistant 
Md-683 

red stele root rot—Very Resistant 
Midland 

leaf spot—Resistant 
Missionary 

leaf spot—Moderately Resistant 
Pathfinder 

red stele root rot—Very Resistant 
Redstar 

leaf spot—Moderately Resistant 
Rockhill 

mildew—Resistant 
Southland 

leaf spot—Resistant 


Sparkle 

red stele root rot—Very Resistant 
Starbright 

leaf spot—Moderately Resistant 
Temple 

red stele root rot—Very Resistant 
US-3203 

red stele root rot—Moderately Resistant 
US-3205 

red stele root rot—Moderately Resistant 
US-3374 


red stele root rot—Moderately Resistant 


WATERMELON 
Blacklee 


wilt—Resistant 
Black Kleckley 
anthracnose and wilt—Resistant 
Blue Ribbon 
wilt—Resistant 
Congo 
anthracnose—Resistant 
Dixie Hybrid 
anthracnose and _ wilt—Resistant 
Georgia Wilt Resistant 
wilt—Resistant 
Kleckley Hybrid 
anthracnose and wilt—Resistant 
Klondike R 7 
wilt—Resistant 
Leesburg 
wilt—Resistant 
Miles 
wilt—Resistant 
Missouri Queen 
anthracnose—Resistant 


Oily Leaves Can Be Composted 


It is often thought that leaves picked up from city streets are 
unfit for composting because they may be oily from passing cars 
and trucks. However, there are many soil bacteria that can de- 
compose mineral oil into harmless substances. If compost heaps 
are inoculated in layers with sprinklings of previous compost 
heaps prepared from oily leaves, no trouble should be encounter- 
ed in decay. Part of this compost in turn can be saved as a start- 
er in similar compost heaps, since a large population of oil de- 
composing bacteria has been built up. 

—From The Soil Association Newsletter 
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The expansive rose gardens at the Jackson and Perkins firm draw thousands of envious visitors 


Photo courtesy of Jackson and Perkins 


each summer. 


HERE COMES THE QUEEN 


The chief of research at the Jackson and Perkins Company creates a new 
rose — step by step. 


By JEANNE P. RINDGF (New York) 


A QUEEN is born—prepare a bed for 
her! Do it now, don’t wait for 


Spring. Years of careful search, research 
and hybridization have gone into her 
creation. Now it’s your turn. 

This year her name is “Vogue.” The 
glowing cherry-coral floribunda is the 
1952 All-America Rose Selections Win- 
ner. She is the creation of the Jackson 
and Perkins laboratories in Newark, N. 
Y., world’s largest rose growers. 

Thirty thousand rose queens (over 500 
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varieties, including the new “Vogue’) 
were seen this summer in the amphi 
theater of the J. & P. show gardens. From 
the magnificent June Rose Festival on 
until Fall, half a million rose lovers from 
the world over will view the regal display. 

Prize winners of rose shows on two 
continents nod side by side, most of them 
creations of Eugene S. Boerner and his 
staff. He has been for 27 years the Di 
rector of Research and Hybridizer for 
& P. 
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Choose your favorite color and the 
variety to suit your needs—a sanguine 
splash of red “New Yorker” against 
“White Briarcliff’; tall sun-yellow “Eli- 
nor LeGrice” near burnt-orange buds of 
Serenade; two-toned “Holiday”; the gor- 
geous coral clusters of “Fashion”, owner 
of the coveted Best Rose of America 
award; the great, individual blossoms of 
the hybrid teas; the everblooming flori- 
bundas; cascading climbers; stately tree 


Photo by Fred H. Rindge 


The seed parent is carefully covered after it has 
been fertilized and the petals have been removed. 


roses on four-feet single stems—the dis- 
play is endless. 

The rose lover need not, now, be a 
“specialist” to grow* roses successfully. 
These breath-taking blooms have been 
bred to grow in the average garden with 
normal care. 

“Normal care”, according to Mr. Boer- 
ner, includes proper soil preparation be- 
fore the “queen” is planted. Prepare 
your beds in September for Fall planting, 
which Mr. Boerner recommends. 

How is a rose born? You should know 
if you love roses and wish to grow them. 
Then “normal care” will be a pleasure. 
It takes, usually, ten years to create a 
queen (“Fashion” broke the speed record 
with six years). 19,999 possible seedlings 
may be discarded before one new rose 
is chosen worthy of your garden. 

Hybridizing, unfortunately for the 
technician, is far from an exact science. 
The ancestry of our modern rose is very 
complex and the varieties themselves are 
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very hybrid. Occasionally they produce 
a remarkable surprise, such as instantly 
popular “Fashion.” (Half a_ million 
plants sold in its second year, making it 
the second most popular rose at J. & P. 
Red climber “Blaze” still holds first 
place). 

_ Mr. Boerner, a bachelor whose first 
love is roses, was trying to establish a 
red floribunda. The exotic coral of 
“Fashion” was the result. It caught on 
so quickly that Neiman-Marcus, Dallas 
department store featured it recently, 
using 2400 blooming potted plants. 
Forty separate items—dresses, accessories, 
decorations—were offered in the ‘“Fash- 
ion” color. 


In spite of hours of careful “blood 
lines” study, thousands of crosses may 
prove a disappointment. Mr. Boerner 
and his assistants expect, annually, to 
make at least 5000 crosses, resulting in 
10,000 to 20,000 seedlings, in order that 
four or five acceptable new varieties may 
be found. Within ten years one of these, 


Photo by Fred H. Rindge 
Pollen is collected from one of the parents and 
placed in a small tin. 


carefully named “to give a lift and de- 
scribe the rose”, may be on the market. 

Let’s watch the steps in a queen’s cre- 
ation. First Mr. Boerner picks the parent 
plants which, after hours of lineage study, 
he has decided to cross. He wants to 
produce a massive flower in a deep coral 
shade. He picks two new varieties, still 
unnamed, known only by number. One 
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has large, swan-white blossoms touched 
with faint yellow in the center. The sec- 
ond has smaller blooms of the desired 
color. 

He removes the stamens of the white 
“seed parent” so that the flower cannot 
pollinate itself. This is known as emascu- 
lation. The pollen in the coral-colored 
“pollen parent” must be ripe and shak- 
ing from the anthers. 

Mr. Boerner collects the pollen care- 


Photo by Fred H. 
Mr. 


Rindge 


Boerner smiles with appreciation over the 


new rose, the result of his cross. 


fully in a round tin box. Taking a camel's 
hair brush from his ample apron pocket, 
he brushes the pollen onto the receptive 
stigma of the white rose. 

After the cross is made, he removes 
the petals from the seed parent and 
places a small paper bag over it, record- 
ing the cross on the attached label. 

Not all crosses are fruitful. If fer- 
tilization occurs, the hip will keep its 
green color and will enlarge. The seed 
growing in this hip or rose apple will 
take three months, normally, to ripen. 
The harvest is made when the apple 
turns a deep yellow, but before the hip 
becomes soft. There may be 2 or 3 or 
as many as 15 seeds in one hip. 

The seeds are dried, then planted in 
seed flats, carefully marked. They take 
from six months to three years to germ- 
inate. For three months the boxes are 
kept in storage at 40 degree temperature, 
then brought into the green house. As 
the seedlings become large enough they 
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are removed to 2-inch and then 4-inch 
pots. They next are transferred to the 
field. 

In the meantime, rows of  wildrose 
understocks have been planted in the 
field in early Spring (usually Rosa Multi- 
flora Japonica). The shallow-rooted hy. 
brids must be budded onto the hardy 
wild rose, whose deep-feeding roots be. 
come the root system of the new rose, 
making it both cold and disease resistant, 
Hybrids otherwise would Winter-ill 
easily. 

Buds of the desired varieties are in. 
serted under the bark of the wild roses 
—and that is the beginning of the bush 
you will-buy. “Budding” consists of cut- 
ting a perpendicular slit with a_hori- 
zontal cut across the top of it, in the 
stem of the wild plant close to the ground. 

The bud of the desired variety is rep- 
resented by an eye located in the axil 
of the leaf. A thin slice of bark, includ. 


ing this eye, is cut off and inserted into 


Photo by Fred H. Rindge 
Mr. Boerner holds an opened hip, indicating seed. 


Seedlings from the cross are growing in the flat 


the cut in the stem of the wild rose. This 
is tied with a rubber or raffia and allow- 
ed to knit and become part of the stem. 
The following Spring, the wild bush is 
cut off an inch above the bud. This 
forces the eye out and the new plant be: 
gins to grow. 

The new roses are allowed to bloom 
the second season. They are carefully 
watched and scored. Then the selections 
are made by Jackson and Perkins officials. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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“I DO NOT HAVE TO SPRAY” 


Louis Bromfield, famous farmer-author, indicts poison sprays during 
his testimony before the Congressional Committee investigating 
chemicals in foods. 


Mr. Kleinfeld: Now, do you use any in- 
secticides or pesticides at all? 

Mr. Bromfield: We operate a plot sys- 
tem, and when we find anything of great 
interest in these, we translate it into the 
big field operations. 

... We are working individually on 
these (alfalfa and potatoes) plants. When 
we hit what appears to be the proper 
balance of minerals and elements for 
that plant, then that plant flourishes, and 
it shows an immediate resistance to all 
disease, and in most cases to insect at- 
tacks. 

I won’t go so far as to say that you 
can do that with the grasshopper, which 
will eat fence posts, if they cannot get 
anything else. It is true with our experi- 
ence and also with that of Missouri Uni- 
versity that you can do away with cer- 
tain types of beetles when you have 
balanced crops. It is very noticeable 
when we plant beans in a plot where the 
soil is not suited to them. They immedi- 
ately become covered with beetles. 

Last year we got rid of potato bugs, 
which are pests proportionate to the 
grasshopper. They may come back, I will 
not say that that is absolute. 

Now, having to do with disease, we are 
absolutely sure that we can eliminate 
blights by proper soil and moisture con- 
ditions. The Missouri University will 
agree with us to that extent. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: What are the major 
crops you grow on Malabar Farm in Ohio? 

Mr. Bromfield: Our basis is livestock .. . 
We have an accredited herd that is test- 
ed twice a year and this year it was among 
the five top in the state of Ohio and 
we took no special precautions. There 
were no vaccinations involved. 

The basis of operation is the produc- 
tion of high quality alfalfa and clover, 
and also oats, barley, and wheat. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: Do you use any insecti- 
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cides from time to time on any of these 
crops? 

Mr. Bromfield: We use none whatever 
on any of these crops. 

(Kleinfeld then questioned Bromfield 
about his Texas farm, its crop program, 
and spraying, if any. Bromfield replied 
that no sprays were used on his Texas 
farm either. After asking about Brom- 
field’s experiences as a farmer in France, 
Kleinfeld continued:) 

Mr. Kleinfeld: You never used a spray 
there, either? 

Mr. Bromfield: No. That was what 
aroused my interest more than anything 
else in farming and gardening in Europe. 
I found that sprays and dusts were neces- 
sary sometimes, but very rarely. When I 
came back here, I opened an agricultural 
magazine and found fifty per cent of the 
advertisements related to pesticides. 

(Here Kleinfeld questioned Bromfield 
about the food producers who approached 
Bromfield about raising spray and dust 
free foods.) 

Mr. Bromfield: One of them was the 
Heinz people and the other was the 
A. & P. A. & P. was interested in being 
able to slap on a label stating, “This 
product has never been touched by dust 
or spray’ . . . Of course, all these com- 
panies realize that the minute they can 
do that, particularly with baby food, they 
will have a great advantage over their 
competitor. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: You say in your state- 
ment that in time many of these com- 
pounds, I think you mentioned DDT, 
appear to lose their effectiveness, appar- 
ently because the insects develop an im- 
munity to them. Have you come into per- 
sonal contact with situations of that kind? 

Mr. Bromfield: Yes. In the case of 
DDT and secondarily of chlordane, in 
relation to the ordinary house fly or barn 
fly, that is something every farmer knows. 
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The first two years its action is miraculous 
and all flies disappear. In the third year 
you have more, and by the fourth year 
they can drink the DDT and it will have 
no effect on them. 

Mr. Kleinfeld: There appears to be at 
least one school of thought in the entom- 
ological field which indicates some fear 
that an overuse of insecticides may upset 
the natural balance of nature. 

Mr. Bromfield: I don’t think there is 
any question of that. The wholesale 
spraying of fields . . . let’s take the case 
of alfalfa for one . more and more 
alfalfa is being sprayed with DDT. That 
wholesale spraying is aimed at what is 
commonly called the spittle bug, and its 
successor, in flying form, the leaf hopper. 
(Adult spittle bugs and leaf hoppers are 
two different insects. Ed.) 


But in spraying these in a wholesale 
fashion you get rid of every kind of in- 
sect, even to the bees themselves. Now 
there are a great many insects you must 
remember which are extremely beneficial, 
the bee is one and another is the lady bug. 

. . . We have had some conducted ex- 
periments with the bird population and 
there has been plenty of evidence of birds 
and fish being killed in almost wholesale 
fashion by consuming insects which have 
been sprayed with DDT. 

Mr. Kleinfeld (reading from an article 
by Dr. V. B. Wigglesworth, Head, Unit 
of Insect Physiology, Agricultural Re- 
search Council, Cambridge, England): 
“The best hope lies in compromise. There 
is great scope for discovering just what 
the insecticides are doing . . . When we 
have this knowledge perhaps we shall 
find it is wise to relax some of the chemi- 
cal pressure and replace some of the more 
potent chemicals by others with milder 
action. In this way, we may be able, 
cautiously, to encourage beneficial insects 
to multiply.” 

Do you have any thoughts on that 
conclusion? 

Mr. Bromfield: I would agree with that 
very thoroughly. I do not know where 
the answer lies. I think that we are 
overdoing the poison thing in a big way 
all over. It may be that we can use milder 
poisons in lesser quantities. 

(After citing examples of the natural 
enemies of some insect pests) . . . Those 
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Courtesy of Harper Bros. Publishing Co. 
On his two large farms, Louis Bromfield finds it 
unnecessary to spray against insects and disease 


are natural controls which will produce 
no harm to man or animal and that is 
possibly the answer. Possibly they need 
to be reenforced by some dusts and sprays 
in extreme cases. 

Dr. Miller: A year or so ago in 
Nebraska we had an experiment in which 
we lost quite a few cattle with what was 
called virus X. I see you suggest that 
may be due to excess DDT. 

Mr. Bromfield: 1 was referring to the 
Virus X that humans have, that so-called 
new kind of intestinal flu . . . Well now, 
they found no bacteria or virus at all 
afd it rose exactly simultaneously with 
the widespread use of DDT throughout 
the country. There have been by no 
means enough research on the subject, 
but it is by no means impossible. 

Dr. Miller: Yes, it is something that 
should be looked into. Of course, the 
users of sprays in livestock claim they 
save probably 68 million dollars by the 
judicious use of sprays on cattle. 

Mr. Bromfield: I was thinking more 
about dairy cattle in what I had to say, 
where DDT comes in contact with milk 
consumed by humans... in some areas 
this is dangerously high. 
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Black Star photo 


Blackberries straight from the bushes — a treat for any homemaker. 


THE BERRY PATCH 


Vigorous canes shoot out from mulched brambles. Pile them with 
organic matter this year. 


By LEONORA S. ASHTON (Delaware) 


W: REMEMBER a soil-loving mem- 
ber of our family who was caused 
genuine distress at the sight of an un- 
productive piece of ground in the gar- 
den. When such a portion however small 
in size appeared within our cultivated 
acres she would exclaim, “That would 
be a nice patch for some raspberries.” 
When one recalls the fact that red 
raspberry bushes need to be placed from 
five to six feet apart each way, it is seen 
how impractical the suggestion was in 
reality. Nevertheless, to our way of think- 
ing, no garden large or small is complete 
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without a patch or row of bushes bearing 
edible fruit. 

Prominent among these are the rasp- 
berries—red, black and purple. 

The red raspberry is a bramble with 
erect, rather slender canes, and usually 
throws out suckers freely from the roots. 
The one year shoots are the best for 
propagation, but new shoots may be used 
successfully too. If these are chosen they 
should be taken from the ground with 
a few inches of the parent stem attached 
to them. 


All raspberry planting should be done 
29 
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Photo Maurice E. Landre 
By coating the roots of berry plants with mud, 
gardeners can avoid the drying action of sun and 
wind. 


in the early spring, and if possible the 
work should take place on a cloudy day. 
The brambles love a cool temperature. 
For this reason choose a northern slope 
if such is available. A location where the 
snow is apt to drift heavily will easily 
result in broken canes on the bushes, but 
a moderate amount of snow will be de- 
sirable as it will protect the plants from 
freezing. 

As summer advances the new shoots 
which will appear among the red rasp- 
berries, must be treated with care. Better 
still, be left undisturbed completely. 
These new laterals are generally weak 
and if pinched or cut back they will 
probably be killed during the winter. 


All of the brambles should be planted 
on a site which provides good air drain- 
age. The best soil for their growth will 
be a rich loam underlain with clay. This 
should be prepared thoroughly and deep- 
ly with an abundance of organic ma- 
terial. 

It is essential in doing this, to pull up 
all grass and weeds around the base of 
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the bushes. Wild morning glories have 
their own special designs upon the 
brambles; also quack grass. The berry 
bushes need an abundance of water and 
vegetation of any kind will rob them 
of their full supply. The forward looking 
berry patch owner will eliminate all such 
growth by heavy mulching. 

When your berry plants arrive, take 
care that their roots are not exposed to 
wind or sun. A good protection at this 
time will be to coat the roots with mud. 
Using a spade for planting, push this 
into the ground, and work it forward. 
Slanting out the roots, place the plant 
against the straight side of the furrow, 
cover the roots with soil, and firm the 
earth with the foot. 

Great care should be taken in hand- 
ling the bushes, so that buds and new 
shoots will not be broken. The roots of 
the brambles are barely beneath the 
ground and are easily broken. Because 
of this, mulching is preferred to cultivat- 
ing for controlling weeds. 

As soon as growth has started in the 
spring, cut away all the weak canes leav- 
ing only the strongest ones to grow, but 
cut them back to a height of from four 
to five feet. Later pruning of the bushes 
should wait until all the berries have 
been gathered in, but here the same 
height is maintained, four or five feet 
to a cane. During the fall apply manure 
or more mulch at the base of the bushes. 
Besides being nutrient for the roots, this 
will help protect them from winter in- 
jury. 
The Red Raspberry with its inimitable 
flavor, is a fragile fruit. The berries 
should be picked as soon as they will 
separate freely from their stems, and 
should be gathered preferably when the 
weather is dry. 


Black Raspberry 

The black Raspbery, popularly known 
as “Black Cap” roots from tips of the 
parent canes which come in contact with 
the soil. The process of their propaga- 
tion is termed “tip layering.” The soil 
should be loose and moist for roots to 
develop on these tips. In addition to 
this favorable soil condition, growth of 
the bushes will be hastened, by throwing 
a little soil on the ends of the canes. 
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This will hold the tip in place until it 
is firmly rooted. 


Blackberry 

Blackberries increase their growth by 
means of suckers. Like the other bram- 
bles, they should be planted in early 
spring. They should be placed in fur- 
rows, in the same type of sandy, humus- 
fed soil at a depth of from three to four 
inches. 

During the summer strong roots will 
form on the bushes. In the fall take these 
up from the most vigorous of the bushes 
and cut them in pieces, two to four 
inches long. Store these in sand which 
is moist but not wet, or in sawdust if 
the location will keep a temperature 
above freezing during the winter. Set 
in the ground as soon as it can be work- 
ed in the spring. 


Boysenberry 

The boysenberry is more like a black- 
berry than a raspberry. Because of its 
woody, wandering stem it will need 
support. Set sturdy posts, fully five feet 
tall, and string two wires between them, 
one at a three, the other at a five foot 
level. Canes which have borne fruit are 
cut down immediately after the harvest. 

The root area of the boysenberry 
should be heavily mulched before winter 
sets in, and unlike our other brambles 
the canes should be laid on the ground 
and covered with a light layer of straw 
before there is any probability of snow 


Photo Maurice E. Landre 
Know-how in planting can give superior yields 

and a good amount of disease resistance. 


flying. In spite of their apparent strength 
they are sensitive bushes. 

Finally, a cardinal fact concerning the 
brambles. The canes of all these are bi- 
ennial, but the roots live for several 
years and are perennial. So, unless 
vigorous pruning is practiced every year, 
the berry patch will soon become a 
wilderness of dead canes. 


Flowers Extraordinary 
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Leucocoryne 

Glory-of-the-sun is the delightful name 
given to these luminous blue flowers with 
white centers which grow wild in the 
uplands of Chile. The bulbs can be plant- 
ed outside in southern California, and in 
colder climates they are interesting to 
force for late winter bloom and fragrance, 
or they can be grown successfully in the 
greenhouse. The daintiness of the flower- 
clusters borne on slender stems about a 
foot tall make the Leucocoryne worth 

cultivating. 
<<« Courtesy of A. B. Morse Co, 
31 
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Hardy, prize-winning iris blooms were coached by Lauck’s special fertilizer formula. 


SWEEPSTAKES TO ALBERT LAUCK 


Blue ribbons come easy to a long-standing organic gardener. 


HE St. Louis, Missouri, Flower Show 

held this May proved an important 
fact to Albert Lauck, an Alton, Illinois 
iris grower. “I am now thoroughly con- 
vinced that Organic Gardening pays off,” 
says he. 

Diligently Albert worked organic and 
rock fertilizers into his garden patch. 
Presto! perfect iris blooms. Quoting the 
Alton Telegraph, “An Alton grower of 
iris, Albert G. Lauck, of 2716 Grandview 
St., walked into the annual spring flower 
show in St. Louis Saturday (May 19) 
with 33 specimen of iris picked that 
morning from his garden and walked out 
Sunday afternoon with the sweepstake 
award given for having been awarded 
more points than any other exhibitor. 
The awards that won him the sweep- 
stakes are eight firsts, five seconds and 
one third. 

“A bit of ingenuity in the way the 
iris were carted to St. Louis also attracted 
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attention of growers and is credited by 
Lauck with having contributed material- 
ly in the beauty of his display. 

“The ingenuity consisted in a special 
ly-built rack to carry the iris so that 
petals would not become broken or 
bruised. It fits in the rear of his auto 
mobile and consists of a series of test 
tubes so arranged that flower stalks are 
held rigid enough to prevent turning or 
twisting with the motion of the car.” 

Lauck insists, however, that his ferti- 
lizer mixture was mainly responsible for 
the flawless iris. He reports, “In the fall 
of 1950, I worked five heaping wheel- 
barrows of compost into each 40 foot 
row of iris. Phosphate rock, bonemeal, 
and powdered feldspar were used in early 
spring.” The photographs, in addition, 
show Albert's method for starting his itis 
beds and preparing his vegetable garden 
in the fall. 
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Upper right: 

The chest-high pile of leaves pictured 
here is the amount turned under for an 
area of 25 by 35 feet. 


Center right: 

Before rototilling the leaves are spread 
over the entire plot to a depth of approxi- 
mately 5 or 6 inches. 


Lower right: 
Row upon row of perfect iris flowered 
in May. 


Below: 

Lauck claims that the leaves were chop- 
ped up so finely by the rototiller that 
they almost disappeared into the soil. 
Rye was then planted as a winter green 
manure crop. In early spring, the crop 
was worked into the ground when about 
15 inches high. Two or three weeks 
later, he dug in a mixture of equal parts 
of bonemeal, rock phosphate, and pow- 
dered feldspar, using 5 pounds per 100 
square feet. 
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Crocus bulbs should be massed to achieve their full loveliness. 


INDOOR BEAUTY WITH BULBS 


Now is the time to prepare for winter forcing. 


By MARGARET HERBST 


Chief of the Public Relations Department, Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 


Y OU too can enjoy spring flowers in 


your home during the dreary winter 
months. Their bright and happy colors 
are a welcome forecast of the bulb beauty 
that comes later in the outdoor garden 
when tulips, daffodils, hyacinths and cro- 
cus are at their height. 
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Bulbs are easy to grow indoors. They 
can be forced successfully in the window 
of an apartment, the home, the cold 
frame or in the greenhouse. No special 
skill is needed and if light, sufficient 
moisture and a temperature high enough 
to enable growth is provided, bulbs will 
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fourish. The flower bud is preformed 
in the bulb before it reaches you. Con- 
tainers can be pots, bulbs or azalea pans, 
or fats according to the number of bulbs 
or the desire of the grower. 


Tulips 


Some varieties of tulips will force more 
rapidly than others and for that reason 
it is important to consult your bulb 
dealer about selection. Plant them as 
soon as possible after purchase and pref- 
erably by the end of October. Early 
planting is important for the establish- 
ment of good root growth which takes 
from six to eight wecks. 

Choose containers that have ample 
holes in the bottom for drainage. Roots 
cannot grow in a moist soil that can easily 
stagnate. The soil should be moderately 
tich garden loam, slightly alkaline. Some 
shredded manure or thoroughly decayed 
farmyard manure can be added with ad- 
vantage at the rate of two parts loam 
to one of manure. In the case of clay 
soil, leafmold is helpful in equal parts. 
The prepared soil is then put in the 
containers to within three-quarters-of-an- 
inch from the top and leveled off. The 
bulbs should be set about - half-an-inch 
apart in pots or pans. When planting 
tulips in pots it should be remembered 
that the flat side of the bulb should be 
toward the rim of the pot. Pack the soil 
lightly around the bulbs, water liberally 
and store in a cool, dark place. 

The best method of storing tulips, how- 
ever, is to dig a shallow trench in the 
garden about six to eight inches deep, 
place the containers on a level surface 
and thoroughly water before covering 
with eight or ten inches of soil. A cover- 
ing of straw or leaves should also be add- 
ed to keep out frost. 


On February 1, the earliest varieties 
brought into a _ temperature 
ranging from 60 to 65 degrees F. Keep 
in slight shade for one week and then 
set containers in as light a place as pos- 
sible, giving them water in the morning 
as needed. Flowers will appear in from 
26-36 days according to the variety. Re- 
move all pots from the trenches by Feb- 
ruary 15 and store in a cool place until 
time for forcing. If bulbs are brought in 
at carefully timed intervals, it will be 
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Test Your Soil NOW 


for a Better Garden next Spring 


AN IDEAL GIFT 
Fall is the best time to find out what your 
soil needs. Make sure you can grow larg- 
er, more colorful flowers next season than 
ever before—bigger, more delicious, vita- 
min-rich vegetables, and more of them. 


See right now with the Sudbury Soil 
Test Kit what was wrong this year, and 
how to correct it. Lime and slow-acting 
plant foods should be applied now. Your 
fall planting will do much better, too. 

No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed 
Easy as reading a thermometer! Takes less 
than 10 minutes, costs less than 10¢ per test. 
Shows correct amount of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash to put on every plot. Whether lime 
is needed and how much, with charts showing 
needs of 125 flowers, fruit, vegetables, etc. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Popular Garden Model Soil Test Kit, hand- 
some plastic top, only $4.75 C.O.D. plus 
postage, or send check and we prepay. 
Money-Back Guarantee. 

Horticultural Model, larger, over four 
times as much testing solutions. Welded 
steel chest. Great value at only $12.50. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 
Box 846, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Dealers: Write for Special Offer 


5-HP Gravely Tractor powers 20 
tools—does every lawn, garden, 
field job easier, better! All-gear 
drive, Reverse. “Power vs Drudgery” 
Booklet FREE. Write for it today! 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 1048 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


FIELD-TESTED FOR 30 YEARS 


| 
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THE NEW 


MARVEL 
JUICER 


“The Only 


No other juicer on the market today will do so many 
kitchen jobs well. The Marvel Juicer extracts juice and 
discards pulp in one operation. it makes juice from 
all vegetables without adding water, it will grind all 
nuts making cream or butter and cut vegetables for soup 
or salads. It is ideal for making baby food of all kinds 
as well as grating cheese and bread crumbs. 


The Marvel Juicer is made of Nylon (a substance as 
tough as steel) and stainless steel. No aluminum or 
any corrosive metal touches the juice. 


The Marvel Juicer is equipped with a one-third h.p. 
motor which will last a life-time with proper care. 


The Marvel Juicer Company° 


1229 South Central Avenue Lodi, Calif. 


For every gardener and farmer 
who reads the Scriptures, here 
is a reverent and inspiring book 


Farming & Gardening 
in the Bible 


In hundreds of beautifully retold anecdotes 
and quoted passages from the Scriptures, Com- 
mander MacKay presents the agricultural back- 
ground of the ancient peoples of the Middle 
East, their horticulture, their cattle, their or- 
chards, their vineyards. Fascinatingly recreates 
the rural background of ancient Hebrew life. 
280 pp. $3.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
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possible to have a succession of flowers 
up to Easter. 


Daffodils 

In many ways the procedure for forcing 
daffodils is similar to tulips, but there 
are several important differences. Daffodil 
bulbs benefit by being soaked in water 
for several hours before planting. They 
also prefer a slightly acid soil enriched 
with compost or decayed farmyard ma- 
nure. 


Hyacinths 

These hardy bulbs are undoubtedly 
more colorful and worthy of use as potted 
plants than almost any others. Their 
culture is simple and the fragrance de. 
lightful. Hyacinths are also the ideal 
gifts at Eastertime. 

As with the other bulbs, it is most im- 
portant that a good root growth is estab- 
lished before the forcing process begins. 
The earlier you begin, the earlier the 
flowering period. “Prepared” bulbs (those 
stored by commercial growers at 80 de- 
grees F. after digging) can be potted up 
in September and kept indoors at 50 
degrees F. for Christmas blooms; ordinary 
bulbs can be started as late as December 
for Spring flowering. Results will be 
good as long as conditions are cool enough 
during the rooting period. 

Either the largest or second-size bulbs 
can be selected for planting in the same 
type of soil as recommended for tulips. 
Pot singly in four- or five-inch size bulb 
pan for the living room. There are white, 
yellow, red, pink and blue shades for 
home decoration. 

If pots are used, it is better to set the 
bulbs deeper in the soil with the “nose” 
of each slightly above the surface. Place 
bulbs close to one another, packing some 
soil around them to keep in position. 

Storage outdoors after planting is rec 


ommended the same as for tulips except | 


that daffodils require copious watering 
before covering with six or eight inches 
of soil. Sand or screened cinders would 
even be preferable as they would provide 
an even cool temperature for good root 
growth. Allow at least eight weeks out 
doors before bringing in to a tempera 
ture of 50 degrees F. 

However, as the flower buds advance 
they can stand a temperature as high as 
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The elegance of the hyacinth is accented by the 
long-stemmed forcing glass. 


65 degrees F. Early varieties can be 
brought in around January 15 and flowers 
will bloom four to five weeks later. 
During this time daffodils respond to 
ample supplies of water. 

When the potting has been completed, 
the tips or up to one-quarter of the upper 
part of the bulbs should be showing 
above the surface. Then there must be 
liberal watering before the pots are 
buried eight or ten inches deep in a 
convenient location, preferably shaded. 
Hyacinths need about eight weeks for 
full root growth and then they can be 
brought indoors. If you allow two weeks 
between starting dates, hyacinth pots can 
be brought in at different times to make 
possible a succession of bloom. 

At the time that the pots are removed 
from the ground, the tops will be blanch- 
ed and therefore the pots should not be 
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@ Zymothermic 
posters (Pat’d) 


@ Digestors (Pat’d) 
mechanized, continuous § 
flow, used by cities § 
and manufacturers of § 
organic fertilizer since 
1929° for odorless dis- 
posal large quantities 
organic wastes. In op- j 
eration this country § 
treating cannery waste, 
garbage, sludges, and 
manures; Central Amer- 
ica treating all 
and sewage of large 
city; Australia treating § 
unassorted garbage; 
France, Morocco, and 
Africa treating garbage 
and fruit waste. 

for cities or states in 
open territory. 
@ Complete organic fertilizer, ORCANO, sold 
from New jersey to Texas by bag, ton, or 
carload. 

@ Manufacturers all forms soil improving bac- 
teria since 1905; activators for composting and 
composters since 1912. 

@ We also make a complete organic food 
called CHLOROVIM, containing protein richer 
than in meat, high in vitamins and organic 
minerals needed to balance deficiencies in food. 
@ Trace minerals. 

@ Pure cultures of lactic acid bacteria. 

@ Bulgarian Yoghurt. 


EARP-THOMAS Laboratories, Inc. 
HAMPTON NEW JERSEY 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded 
heavy carpet, green vear around. Thrives in dense shade 
as well as sun. It pushes all other grass and weeds out. 
You stick the twigs among 
It will 
survive freezing weather. Now is time to plant. 1 Bu. 
plants about 400 Sq. feet, twigs 8 inches apart. $3 


per Bu. Order now. 
National Nurseries, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Calif. 


The famous Peat-humus all-organic soil conditioner and 

builder gives long-lasting results. Use HYPER- 

liberally in all Fall plantings of bulbs, plants, roses, 

trees, shrubs, evergreens, etc., and as a top dressing 

for old lawns or in making new ones. 100 lbs. $2.50 

or, better yet, 200 Ibs. $4.75. Ton $39.75 (f.0.b. ship- . 
ping point.) Why not order a supply NOW? 


FARGO’S FRENCHTOWN, J. 
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You will save labor costs with a 


KEMP 
POWER SOIL AND COMPOST 
SHREDDER 


Labor is costly 
and scarce. A 
KEMP Power Soil 


and Compost 
Shredder saves up to 
90% of hand time and 
labor in mixing any 
type of soil and ferti- 
lizer. 

The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 
Leaf Shredder yield. Growing better 
adapter now available Stock, plus the savings 

on labor quickly pays 
Adjustable for for your KEMP.. 
soil texture 2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find the KEMP that suits 
your needs. Write today. 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 4 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 


Cance 
KX > CAN IT BE 


PREVENTED D 


By J. I. RODALE 


The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form. Here are the startling facts 
on how cancer is caused and how it 
may be prevented. 

Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence—give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp 50 cents 
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COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 
@ SHREDDED 


@ GROUND 
@ MIXED 
@ PILED 


Rocks, trash separated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


. B 
W-W GRINDER xansas 


placed in direct sunlight. At that point 
the young growth will be at least one 
and one-half inches long. When this 
growth is green, a week or ten days later, 
the pots can be placed in direct sunlight 
at a temperature of 55 to 60 degrees F, 
They can tolerate a temperature as high 
as 70 degrees F., in which case the ma- 
ture flowering stage would be reached 
in 25 to 30 days. However, the cooler 
they are grown, the better the flowering 
results. During the growing period liber- 
al supplies of water are helpful. 

Hyacinths can also be grown in the 
home or apartment without soil. Your 
dealer will guide you in selection of 
varieties to use on hyacinth glasses. These 
are filled with water and a little charcoal. 
The bulbs must be set so the base just 
meets the water. Place the glasses for 
about two months in a dark and cool 
closet or cellar, until root formation is 
well advanced. At that time the young 
growth should be at least one-and-a-half 
inches long. Add fresh water to keep the 
level of the original volume. Allow filter- 
ed light for ten days and then strongest 
light in an airy window. 


Minor Bulbs 
It is also possible to have these dainty 
bulb specimens in the indoor garden 
but care should be taken to keep them 
in cool temperatures. They appear out- 
doors early in the season at about 50 de- 


' grees F. and similar conditions should be 


provided indoors. 

Select a sun porch, cold frame or green- 
house as ideal places for snowcrops, cro- 
cuses, chionodoxas and early varieties 
of scillas. Allow about a half an inch 
between the bulbs in the container. Use 
a. loamy soil and be sure of good drainage. 
During the growing period care should 
be taken to see to it that the soil is neither 
soggy nor very dry. Place the pots where 
they will get the greatest amount of light 
possible. The minor bulbs flower natur- 
ally and easily in this way. 


Recommended List of 
Forcing Varieties 
Hyacinths 
Bismarck, L’Innocence, Pink Pearl 
Single Early Tulips 
Brilliant Star, Prince of Austria, Prince 
Carnival, General De Wet, Apricot 
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Yellow, Ibis, La Reine maxima, White 
Hawk 
Double Early Tulips 
Not recommended for home forcing. 
Mendel Tulips 
Krelage’s Triumph, Van der Eerden, 
White Sail, Weber, John Gay 
Triumph Tulips 
Alberio, Crown Imperial, Crater, Edith 
Eddy, Princess Beatrix, Kansas 
Cottage Tulips 
Golden Harvest 
Darwin Tulips 
William Pitt, Red Pitt, William Cop- 
land, Rose Copland, Demeter 
Daffodils 
Carlton, Early Perfection, Golden Har- 
vest, Helios, King Alfred, Magnificence, 
Rembrandt, Scarlet Elegance 
Minor Bulbs 
Scilla sibirica Spring Beauty, Crocus 
vernus Vanguard, Muscari armeniacum 
If you are successful with the above 
varieties you can try a greater number 
and different varieties another year. 


Garden Gadget 


My home-made garden gloves are a 
source of great satisfaction, and everyone 
who sees them wants a pair like them. 

Needing a pair of gloves, at a time 
when cash was scarce, I remembered a 
big ball of string I had saved from ravel- 
ing feed sacks, etc. I used directions for 
ordinary wool gloves. As a special “gar- 
den touch”, I dyed some of the string 
green, and used it to knit the thumb, so 
I am always sure of having a “Green 
Thumb!” 

They are cooler than leather, and more 
durablé and elastic than canvas; they 
stand repeated tubbings, and come out 
looking like new. They are quickly made; 
two or three afternoons spare time will 
finish a pair. If one isn’t a “string-saver”, 
a ball of four-cord twine will do. 

Edna B. Richards, 
Florence, Montana 


FREE 


12 Imported 
Holland Dutch Iris Bulbs 
Brilliant flaming Rainbow Mix 


TULIP Assortment—Darwin, Triumph, Breeder and Cot- 
tage tulips for less than 2¢ per bulb! Prize selection of 
first and second year bulbs—14” to 23” in circumference. 
Guaranteed replacement of any bulb not developing to 
your satisfaction. 
SEND NO MONEY. Order now and when your carton of 
100 Tulip Bulbs plus extra gift of 12 Dutch Iris Bulbs 
arrives, pay postman only $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage. 
Cash orders sent prepaid. Order today! 

MICHIGAN BULB CO. 
Dept. RB-1531 Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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SPECIAL--for the 


largest, earliest Sweet Peas, 
don’t wait till spring, plant 
F¥ this fall. To try it yourself, 
K2” ‘send for this special offer. 
$1.00 Value for 25c! Six finest colors-- 
Scarlet, Rose, Lavender, Blue, White, 
Salmon-Pink--all 6 Pkts. seeds, with 
planting directions, postpaid for 25c. 
Or send $2.00 for 6 Half-Ounces, ' oz. of 
ach color (save $1.10). Order Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Address: 3!8 Burpee Building 
at nearest city: Philadelphia 32, Pa. or 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


For fall planting. Winter-hardy Gladioli, Lovely 
Lilies, Hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, Hardy 
Orchids, fragrant Tawny Muscari; a few out of 
many in our New Autumn Catalog, ready on 


request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, New jersey 


Dept. D 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 


FOR PROFIT & PLEASURE 


Fabulous Money- Real Fun'Grow 
genuine live dwarf ‘ Ming) trees. 
A terrific new business and hobby. 
stounding details Free.Write — 
DWARF TREES, Dept. 9 
P ©. Box 355 + Briggs Station 

Los Angeles 48, California 


BLOOMING 

Steele’s mastodon Jumbos. Strong \% 
healthy Plants. Wide range of the > 
richest vivid colors. Plants guar. 
37 yrs. of Pansy Specializing. Send 
now for FREE price list. 

HILL TOP GARDENS, Box L, Purcellville, Va. 
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Authoritative, enjoyable, 


om Written or recommended 
by 


Pay Dirt by J. I. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
J. I. Rodale. A new in- 
vention in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and rocks 
for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 
trated, 164 pp. $3.00 


Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 
from Breeze Hill by J. 
Horace McFarland, Horti- 
cultural ideas and personal 
reminiscences of America’s 
greatest champion of the 
rose. Many full-page pho- 
tos, 160 pp. Now $1.75 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 
ways used by the Chinese 
to make compost. Over 
200 photos giving valuable 
ideas for gardening and 
farming. 384 pp. $3.50 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


By GERTRUDE LOUISE FISHER 


PopuLaR OrcHID Growinc by Sanders, 
(Royal Orchid Growers, St. Albans, 
Herts., England. American Edition 195] 
$1.75. The Horticultural Book Service, 
200 Detroit Ave., Concord, California.) 
Anyone who is taking up the culture of 
greenhouse orchids as a hobby will find 
this a compact, helpful book. The 
author explodes the popular fallacy that 
orchids are difficult to grow. Expert ad- 
vice is given on proper heating, ventila- 
tion, shading, general culture and propa- 
gation. Black and white illustrations 
show details in the procedure of potting 
orchids. Exceptionally fine color plates 
of Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, Cypripediums, 
and Dendrobiums, and a chart of the 
orchid family make this book a valuable 
addition to any library. Paper bound, 
75 pages. 


THE CoMING OF THE FLowers by A. W. 
Anderson, Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc. 
New York, 1951, $3.00. 

This fascinating collection of stories 
is an adventure into the romantic past 
of our favorite flowers and trees. Writ- 
ten by the curator of the Botanical Gar- 
dens, Timaru, New Zealand, these de- 
lightful tales give us the origins, back- 
grounds and legends of many plants. 
We learn that the first recorded plant 
hunting expedition took place in 1570 
B. C. when an Egyptian queen sent plant 
collectors to the Land of Punt (British 
Somaliland) to bring back incense-bear- 
ing trees for her temple gardens. Our 
well-loved lilac was brought to England 
from Constantinople in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. A colorful panorama of plant 
hunters—explorers, sailors, missionaries 
and botanists unfolds for the reader. We 
find David Douglas who discovered the 
Douglas fir, Robert Fortune who gave us 
the quaint bleeding heart, and scores of 
other plant lovers who have enriched our 
lives. Mr. Anderson has given us a won- 
derful book for fireside reading during 
those winter months when we dream of 
spring gardens. Exceptionally beautiful 
black and white drawings add to the 
charm of this book. Cloth bound. 267 


pages. 
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NOVEMBER 


By GERTRUDE LOUISE FISHER 


¢ In November, our special month of 
thanksgiving, let us not forget to repay 
our debt of gratitude to the earth by 
returning to it good organic matter in the 
form of mulches, as nature does in forest 
and woodland. 

@ While chrysanthemums are still bloom- 
ing, take a good look at superior varieties 
in parks and your neighbors’ gardens and 
make mental notes for future selections. 

® Cut chrysanthemums back to within 
six inches of the ground as soon as 
blooms are gone. Use a sharp knife. If 
your winters are on the severe side set 
some plants in the coldframe or in a pro- 
tected place. Be careful not to bury the 
cowns. Cover the plants with hay or 
branches of evergreens. Make a list of 
the varieties by their location so you 
can identify your friends, come spring 

* Notice the attractive display of fall 
berries—the scarlet fruit of the hawthorns, 
pyracantha, the bittersweet and the vi- 
burnums. How the birds love them! 

® Gather gourds after the first killing 
frost. They make unique containers and 
interesting table decorations arranged 
with fruits and nuts. 

* Bring in all house plants, if you have 
not already done so. Don’t shock them 
by a quick change of temperature from 
the outdoor air to hot, dry rooms. Keep 
them in a coolish place for a week or so. 
Foliage plants, ferns, coleus and begonias 
prefer a temperature of 50 or so degrees 
and will not object to the partial shade 
of a north window. They don’t care for 
droughts but they do demand air circu- 
lation. Don’t choke your house plants. 
Keep the leaves clean—not clogged with 
dust—by spraying gently with water or 
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- wiping with a damp cloth. Clean plants 
of the African violet family with a very 
soft brush, no water. 
® Repot house plants which have spent 
the summer outside. Prune back leggy 
plants for more compact growth. 

@ The kangaroo vine, Cissus antartica, 
makes a good house plant because it can 
stand the heat and dryness of our living 
rooms. 

© Pot freesias and ixias in well-drained 
soil and set in a cool, shaded place. When 
the tops are a few inches high, set the 
plants in a cool sunny window. Don't 
overwater. 

® Give poinsettias and Christmas cacti 
all available daylight—but don’t expect 
them to flower if you subject them to 
electric lighting at night. They need their 
rest, 

®@ Those of you who have collected herbs 
for drying will find that they hold their 
flavor much better if freed of stems and 
packed in airtight containers. Grind 
small quantities as needed. What is 
better than an omelet seasoned with fine 
herbs? 

® Galvanized cloth, the quarter-inch 
mesh, extending about 18 inches high 
around the trunks of young fruit trees 
will protect the bark from hungry rabbits 
and field mice. Growth of the trees must 
not be hampered by this wire netting. 


© Late autumn is the best time for in- 
corporating additional humus in your soil. 
You have more time and during the 
winter the compost will blend with the 
soil. Also, this work is much more en- 
joyable when there is a sharpness in the 
air. You feel like doing a turn of good 
hard work. After a workout with the fork 
what is nicer than a crisp fall apple? 

® Standing puddles of water can kill 
perennials. After a November rain, check 
the run-off and if necessary dig little 
drainage ditches. Don’t cover the plants 
until late November when they are safely 
dormant. 

® Get your winter protective mulching 
materials together now. Use them when 
the ground freezes hard—not before. Hay, 
buckwheat hulls, peat moss and leaves 
are good. 
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@ PROMOTES 
pee GROWTH IN FLOWERS, LAWNS 
BUSHES, VEGETABLES, HOUSE PLANTS 
Make this year's garden your finest with 
BIO-GRO! You'll have sensational results, 
even in poorest soil. BIO-GRO is nutritionally 
complete; SAFE for all plants. Easy to use== 
just odd water. Econom- 
P) ical pint can makes 40 
gals. nourishing, odorless 
plant food — only $1... 
Qts. $1.65; pts. 60¢: 
all postpoid. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET. 
ORDER NOW! 


URED BF 


tells you HOW! New Crops, New 
Growing Techniques, New Farming 
Devices. Personal experiences of prac- 
tical farmers who are making the Or- 
ganic Method PAY. Don't miss out— 
mail your subscription to THE OR- 
GANIC FARMER NOW! 


Special offer: 5 months for $1 (cash with 
order). For regular subscription of one 
year (12 issues) at $3, three years $7, or 
five years $10.50, SEND NO MONEY. 
Just indicate your choice on a postcard, 
print your name and address; bill will 
follow. Address: 


The Organic Farmer, Box G10, Emmaus, Pa. 


Seeds Grow 
Burpes 


for big 75th Anniv 
Burpee Seed Catalox FEI FREE, 
introducing finest zinnias ever created! iat’ 
ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
316 Burpee Bullding--at nearest city ‘ 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 
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~@ Mix yourself some good potting soil 
now while you can still get the loam, 
instead of hacking out hunks with a pick- 
axe next January. Store sand, soil and 
leafmold indoors in a dry place for winter 
use. 

@ Mulches differ according to their use. 
You mulch a newly planted evergreen to 
keep the cold out so that the roots will 
stay warm enough to continue their 
growth and re-establish themselves. A 
winter mulch for perennials is put on 
after the ground freezes hard and helps 
to keep the cold in. You want the plants 
to remain dormant through thawing 
periods, preventing crown and root in- 
jury due to heaving of the soil. 

@ Heap manure on that heavy feeder, 
rhubarb, when the weather gets cold and 
stays cold. 

® Don’t allow your lawn to go into 
winter with too much top growth—about 
two inches is good—more might injure the 
roots. It is too late to start a new lawn 
now. Spade the soil, incorporate humus, 
and leave open to the action of the ele- 
ments until spring or plant a_ winter 
cover crop. 

@ Turn the compost pile well—it will 
be the last time this year. 

@ If you find any volunteer plants of 
hardy annuals, such as larkspur, or any 
self-sown seedlings of columbines, violas 
or hollyhocks growing up happily now, 
move them to a permanent position while 
they are still small. 

@ Tulip, scilla, grape hyacinth and lily 
bulbs can be planted until the ground is 
frozen. Lilies that arrive too late for 
outdoor planting can be potted and put 
in a coldframe. Heap soil around the 
pots for protection. 

® Cornflower and larkspur seeds can be 
sown before the ground freezes. They 
will lie dormant until spring. 

© Parsley, celery and leek can be winter- 
ed in the coldframe. On bright sunny 
days give the frame a little airing. 


THE SOUTH 


@ November is a busy month for the 
gardener, whether engaged in flower 
culture, fruit and vegetable raising or 
otherwise cultivating the soil. Nearly all 


* Edwin H. Abrams 
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the small flower seeds can be planted. 
Exceptions are: scarlet runner bean, 
cosmos, dahlia, globe amaranth, morning 
glory, portulaca, salvia, tithonia and zin- 
nia. For cover crops to turn under use 
Italian rye and blue lupine. 

¢ As the value of compost becomes in- 
creasingly realized, any short cuts to 
making the finished product are worth 
trying. Our friend the earthworm is 
one of the best helps. Place several hun- 
dred in on ordinary compost after the 
heat subsides. Unless one has raised 
these useful workers he would be sur- 
prised to learn how fast they multiply. As 
an example, in one moderate-sized box 
250 earthworms were placed. In the 
course of a few weeks the contents of the 
box were gone over and 1500 worms (by 
actual count) were taken out. 

* Vegetables to plant are: beets, broc- 
coli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, Chinese 
cabbage, carrots, cauliflower, celery, col- 
lard, eggplant, endive, garlic, kale, kohl- 
rabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, onion seed, 
onion sets, parsley, parsnips, peas, pep- 
pers, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, romaine, 
rutabaga, spinach, Swiss chard, turnips. 
Be sure that celery and rhubarb seed are 
protected fron too much sun and give 
them plenty of water. 


BETTER COMPOST - QUICKER 


(QUICK RESULTS) 
WITH 
ORGANIC COMPOST ACTIVATOR 
ENOUGH 


To treat 4 TONS — only $1.00 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
BOX 51-6 CLIFTON, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


Though asparagus is one of the crops 
better adapted to points farther south, 
it may raised here, either from seed or 
roots. It is mot necessary to use the 
trench method, formerly a standard prac- 
tice. Use plenty of compost, with phos- 
phate and potash added. 


NORTHWEST 3 


® Set out or transplant raspberries, goose- 
berries, currants, shrubs, roses and orna- 
mental trees. There is still time to divide 
perennials and move biennials to their 
flowering positions. 

@ Take cuttings from yellow marquer- 
ites, Chysanthemum frutescens, starting 
new plants every other year. Repot the 
rooted cuttings twice and pinch to have 
bushy little plants. 

® Geraniums and pelargoniums will be 
hardy in the fog belt if set in good drain- 
age and not watered too much. Over- 
watering induces soft growth which suf- 
fers in a cold spell. 

® Set out lupines now in Oregon and 
Washington fot a display next May. 

@ Spread slower acting fertilizers, bone- 
meal and well rotted manure, around 


(Continued on page 48) 


Use genuine BACTI-VATED 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


NATURE'S FINEST SOIL BUILDER 


for successful gardening. Enriches, vitalizes improves your 
soil. Best for lawns, roses, azaleas, flowers, vegetables. 
Why take less when MICHIGAN PEAT is best? Free book 
let—order HUGE 100 |b. bag ‘live action’ MICHIGAN PEAT 
from dealer or Michigan Peot, Inc., 267 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 16 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendron Carolinianum 


This is the Freest Flowering of all the Species, Blooms Profusely 
when Very Young. The Color is Light to Deep Pink, and is the 
Earliest to flower, Blossoms about the last of May or Early June, 
Foliage is small and Tinged with Bronze. 


2 to 3 ft. 25 for $15.00. 100 for $50.00. 

3 to 4 ft. 25 for $20.00. 100 for $70.00. 
Special for A Limited Time Only, Deduct 20% Discount. 

NATURE’S RHODODENDRON NURSERY 


Tallulah Court, Lakemont, Georgia 
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By J. 1. RODALE 


Study Farm Use of Wastes 


HE Somerset (N. J.) Messenger- 
Gazette of July 15, 1951 runs the 
following: 

New Brunswick — Possible agricultural 
uses for the mountains of organic wastes 
produced in New Jersey every year will 
be studied at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Rutgers University. 

Dr. William H. Martin, director of the 
station and dean of the College of Agri- 
culture has announced a research grant 
of $17,500 from the Walker-Gordon Lab- 
oratory Company at Plainsboro. This 
will finance for three and a half years an 
evaluation of waste organic matter and a 
study of methods of processing it to make 
it useful in farming and gardening. 

The work will be done under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Firman E. Bear, head of the 
soils department. He estimates that 40 
or 50 different kinds of organic wastes 
are produced in New Jersey. Common 
examples are kitchen wastes and sewage 
sludge. 

Not so well known is the fact that 
industries annually produce hundreds of 
tons of waste for which no one as yet has 
found a use. Among these are coffee 
grounds from the concentrate plants, and 
fruit seeds from factories that make 
syrups. Dr. Bear has observed how many 
similar products are put to good use as 
fertilizers in Europe and he hopes that 
the study will point the way to similar 
savings here. 


Hydroponized Tomatoes 


Advertisement in a newspaper says: 
“Specially grown hydroponic, (soilless 
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gardening) tomatoes—Ib. 39c. So fresh... 
So firm ...So delicious.” I wonder! They 
are probably fresh and firm—but not de- 
licious. And the advertisement might have 
added: “And so unhealthy!” I wonder how 
long our race would endure if all foods 
were raised without soil. 


Cylinder Experiment 

On the organic gardening experiment- 
al farm we have large cement cylinders. 
Each one is one-one thousandth of an 
acre in extent with crops growing by 
different methods. There are four rows 
of them. The first row contains crops 
grown with compost and the second with 
chemical fertilizers. When the wheat 
heads ripened this year and before we 
could protect them with wire netting 
we noticed birds eating some of them. 
But they ate only from the compost 
grown wheat seeds. They shunned the 
chemically grown ones. 


The Hunzas 

A writer by the name of Dildine has 
been commenting adversely about the 
health of the Hunzas so I thought I 
would check up by writing direct to 
the Mir of Hunza. Here is his reply, 
dated April 9, 1951: 

My dear friend: 

I am in receipt of your most kind 
letter of February 13, 1951. I have seen 
Dildine personally at Peshaware while 
on my way to Karachi. The truth is 
that Hunza is still a paradise of health 
in the present world. But we do find 
goitre here in a few persons for the rea- 
son that the population of Hunza is 
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increasing and are bound to earn their 
living from outside our country. That 
is why more than a thousand Hunza 
families moved to the Gilgit area and 
io Danyor which is not in Hunza and 
which is the centre of the goitre area. 
Some of these came to visit their rela- 
tives in Hunza in the hot season. As 
regards dysentery, Hunza is a place of 
fruit and in the fruit season children as 
well as adults eat too much of raw fruit 
which causes dysentery. What you have 
written in your book is a real picture of 
the Hunza state. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
M. M. Jamal Khan 


Wheat Rust 

The following is an item from a recent 
isue of the N. Y. Times: 

“Winnipeg, Man. (B. U. P.)—Many 
varieties of wheat previously considered 
resistant have been found to be suscep- 
tible to a new form of rust, according 
to Dr. J. J. Chistensen of the University 
of Minnesota. 

“The new type of rust is known as 
“15B,” Dr. Christensen said. The Govern- 
ments of Canada, the United States and 
Mexico are collaborating in their re- 
search to devise a resistance to the disease. 

“He told the Canadian Phytopatho- 
logical Society here that agricultural 
scientists feared the rise of a new rust 
for which farmers were not prepared.” 

That is the way it goes. You cannot 
outwit nature for too long. She always 
catches up with a new rust or a new smut. 
But on our farm, where the organic 
method is practised, there is little of such 
diseases in our wheat because the or- 
ganic matter contains all of the necessary 
elements which feed the plant, some of 
which are lacking when a dependence 
is placed on commercial fertilizers. 


Another Victim of Spray Poisons 

The Los Angeles Times of April 25 
printed the following: 

“Santa Barbara—Eric Bernhanner, 29, 
was being treated in a hospital here today 
for symptoms of poisoning by parathion, 
a comparatively new and highly toxic in- 
secticide. 

“The material was being used for con- 
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Martin's | 
GRANITE DUST 


a 


potasn This native potash rock 

na supplies 16 trace ele- 
ments plus a sufficient 
amount of potash for 
abundant plant growth. 
You'll be amazed at the 
results when you remineralize your soil 
with Martin’s granite dust. The slow re- 
lease of nutrients makes a single applica- 
tion last for years—yet it insures a suffi- 
cient supply of natural minerals for your 
crops. Apply at the rate of 2 to 11% 
tons per acre. 

Recent experiments at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station show the 
ready availability of granite dust. Ship- 
ments made from our plant at Zionsville, 
Pa. Write for information to: 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, Zionsville, Pa. 


rence 


FOR RESULTS PLUS - USE ACTUMUS 


Comparative experiment tests conducted here in our 
gardens continue to prove to us the superior value of 
ACTUMUS—better root systems—more luxurious growth— 
better flavored vegetables—in short, healthier plants— 
further convincing that it was a wise move when 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


turnedtoACTUMUS 


September and early fall, apply Actumus to insure a 
vigorous root system for wintering plants. Very good to 
use with a sawdust mulch around bushes and trees. Easy 
to apply and inexpensive. 1¢ worth will make 3 gal. 
No other fertilizer required. Our new folder just out 
will tell you more about this “‘Answer to a Gardener's 
Prayer.”’ 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


Sumneytown Pike Kulpsville, Pa. 


WEAR THIS BUTTON! 


&) Attractive bronze buttons with 
green enamel border—the offi- 

‘ cial emblem of organic gar- 
deners. Excellent for garden club mem- 
bers or for individual use. Price 50c. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG10, Emmaus, Pa. 


Grow our Own GERANIUM Plerts 


Save $5.22/ 


It’s So Easy--just start seeds soon 
in any sunny window. And they’reso 
interesting to watch. The plants you 
row for 10c would cost 35 to $6 to 
buy. Wonderful for house plants, window boxes, 
and garden. Enormous 
mixed colors. SPECIAL--20 Geranium is 10¢ 
with directions how to grow. Send Dime Todayl 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
317 Burpee Bldg.--at nearest city: 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 
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Let these three books start you off 
on the right path... 


The Word Finder 
by J. I. RODALE 


A new invention in word-finding 
which augments the synonym book. 
It contains lists of hundreds of thou- 
sands of words. If you have a noun 
it finds an adjective or verb to go 
with it. If you have your verb it 
gives a. suitable adverb to collab- 
orate with it. It also indicates 
coupling words for adjectives. Mirac- 
ulously transforms literary styles. 
1350 double-column pages, thumb- 
indexed. $6.50 


The Word Bank 
by S. BASESCU 


A new type of synonym book. Quick- 
ly helps you find the right word. In- 
valuable for building your vocabu- 
lary, 216 pages. $3.00 


Short Story Writing 
by F. ORLIN TREMAINE 


Step-by-step guidance by popular ed- 
itor and author. Includes complete 
short story with analysis. Adopted by 
U. of Vermont. 240 pages. $2.00 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. G-10, Emmaus, Pa. 


ACTUMUS 


FOR FALL PLANTING OF ALL BULBS 


Don’t miss this opportunity to have the loveliest, longest 
lasting and purest colored crocuses, hydrangeas and 
tulips next Spring. Put a teaspoonful of dry ACTUMUS 
powder in the plant holes when setting out your bulbs. 
Drill it in along rows when sowing winter spinach. 
GET RESULTS. Drop us a postcard for FREE Folder, 
or ask your dealer for a copy. 4-Ib. $1.25; 4-Ib. $2.25; 
1-Ib. $4.25 postpaid (1-lb. makes up to 1500 gallons in 
small lots as required) AT YOUR STORE or from: 
LUCKIE ORGANIC GARDENS, Sumneytown Pike, 
Kulpsville, Pa. 
ORGANIC SUPPLIES, P. 0. Box 820, Pittsfield, Mass. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 48 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 7 
and at all STUMPP & WALTER CO. Stores 
ST. LOUIS SEED CO., 411 N. Bdway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dealer enquiries to 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP., 1270 Bdway, New York 
or send for trial packet 25¢ 


trol of red scale on a citrus grove jp 
Goleta Valley. Hospital authorities said 
Bernhanner was reacting well to an anti. 
dote of atropine sulphate. 


“Authorities said the man became jj] 
despite recommended precautions in ap. 
plying the parathion. They said he was 
protected by a special tractor cab and 
protective clothing. They also said a 
comparatively low dosage had been used 
—one-half pound of 25 per cent wettable 
powder per 100 gallons of oil spray ma. 
terial.” 

The above speaks for itself. Everyday 
people are giving their lives so that an 
industry can make profits. It is be 
coming such a hazard to raise certain 
fruits that perhaps the public will be 
better off to limit itself to eating only 
those fruits which can. be raised with a 
minimum of sprays. Pears are an ex- 
ample. This is a field worth studying. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) 


Of ORGANIC GARDENING published 
monthly at Emmaus, Pennsylvania for 
October, 1951. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa. 

Editor—-J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa. 

Managing Editor—Ruth Rodale, Allen- 

town, Pa. 

Business Manager—J. I. Rodale, Allen- 

town, Pa, 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership 
or other unincorporated firm, its name and 


address, as well as. that of each individual 
member, must be given.) 
Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa.—J. I. Rodale, 


Rt. 2, Allentown, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) NONE. 

Signed, J. I. RODALE, Publisher 


Sworn to and subscribed before me_ this 
7th day of August, 1951. 

Elmer A. Barto, Notary Public 

My Commission Expires Jan. 7, 1955 
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Here Comes the Queen 


(Continued from page 26) 


Two may be chosen out-of ten or twenty 
thousand plants and four or five may be 
given further study. The rest are dis- 
carded. 

Eighty test stations across the country 
try growing the chosen varieties. An 
especially fine one may go through the 
All-America Rose Selection. 

Next, fifty thousand plants of each 
new variety must be grown from the origi- 
nal seedlings before the new rose is 
launched into the waiting market. Ten 
years may now have passed since the 
qoss was made. A “queen” has been 
born. If Mr. Boerner was lucky, he will 
have produced a massive flower in a deep 
coral shade, as he intended. 

Jackson and Perkins, along with most 
large houses, brings in marketable plants 
after frost, storing them in 38 to 40 de- 
gree temperatures. Both Fall and Spring 
orders are filled from these, being wrap- 
ped and shipped in sphagnum moss. 

Although Fall planting is encouraged, 
the bulk of orders are sent in the Spring. 
They should be ordered as early as possi- 
ble, Mr. Boerner says. His advice is to 
select carefully, picking harmonizing 
colors, preferably planning them for 
mass or group effects rather than for 
individual color notes. 

“Look to your soil preparation as quick- 
ly as possible”, he advises. This is rule 
one for the growing of successful roses, 
he says, particularly so if you hope to 
duplicate the large blossoms of the nur- 
sery gardens. It also controls the health 
and vigor of your plants. 

“There must be sufficient organic mat- 
ter—humus—in the soil so that soil bac- 
teria can live and function,” Mr. Boer- 
ner points out. Humus also lightens and 
aerates the soil, and permits better drain- 
age. Roses do not like wet feet. 

“No bed should be made without at 
least 25 per cent peat moss or compost 
plus 5 per cent rotted manure mixed 
with the soil,” this scientist says. “Two 
inches of peat moss to a shovel depth of 
well-mixed soil is the minimum.” 

The show gardens at Jackson and Per- 
kins are mulched 214 inches deep with 
peat moss, buckwheat, ground corncobs, 
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Better Than Fertilizer! 


Grow Power Brand 


COMPOST 
MULCH 


Soil Builder 
Made with ActivO— 
Activated with ActivO 


This is the coarser grading from our regu- 
lar GROW POWER Compost manufacture... 
made from composted , fortified 
with minerals and trace elements. Alive with 
Nature’s own virile organisms. Teeming with 
energy! 

Use it like any compost or soil conditioner 
and amendment—or better, use it as a won- 
derful MULCH ...and we think you'll agree 
it’s the richest and best you've ever seen. 

A real bargain because it’s a by-product— 
exactly the same as the ultra-rich “Grow 
Power,” but from the larger-mesh screen. 
In 80-ib. bags. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 2 bags (160 Ibs.) 
for only $3.00, f.o.b. Bridgeton (freight). 
Ton, $30. 


BENSON-MACLEAN COMPOST 


Bridgeton 4, Indiana 


List your organic foods FREE in the 


FOOD 


DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 
An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 


Organic Food Division 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG10, Emmaus, Pa. 


200z. %00-Sits 13.00 


“I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 
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Prevention 
magazine 


Don’t miss the next fact-packed 
issue of J. I. Rodale’s popular health 
magazine. Special offer: 5 months 
for $1.00 (cash with order)! 
Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While it is 
based completely on authoritative re- 
search, only findings of a truly pre- 
ventive character are used. Every 
issue contains amazing surprises, de- 
molishing scores of harmful fallacies 
affecting our daily living. 

For a year’s subscription at $3, 
three years at $7 or five years at 
$10.50, send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will 
be billed. Write to: 


Prevention, Box G-10, Emmaus, Pa. 


Grab Bag/ 


BACK NUMBERS of Organic Garden- 
ing will show you organicultural history 
in the making, provide you with a ref- 
erence library of valuable sug- 
gestions. Fill in the gaps in 
your collection while the supply 
lasts! The following issues are 
still available: 


1945: May, June, July, Sept., Oct., 
Nov. 
1946: all except June, July, Sept., and Oct. 
1947: March, May, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., 
Dec. 
1948: all except May, June and Dec. 
1949: all except Jan., April, May, Dec. 
1950: Jan., Feb., Mar., and April. 
1951: Feb. and April. 
25c a copy 
Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG10,Emmaus,Pa. 


Say: 
“I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 


or decayed cow manure. This eliminates 
need for weeding or cultivating which 
can injure the more shallow rootlets. The 
decaying mulch, particularly of cow man. 
ure, releases nitrogen which steps up color 
and growth in plant and flower. A three. 
inch mulch wherever possible makes a 
noticeable increase in plant health and 
color, particularly toward Fall. 

The hardy floribundas, with their con- 
tinuous display of blossom clusters until 
frost, now make up half of all J. & P, 
sales. They are recommended for the 
beginning gardener. The flowers are hy- 
brid tea in shape but smaller in size with 
many blossoms on a single ‘stem. 

The polyanthus climbers, easily grown, 
are popular for fences, walls, porches and 
trellises. The hybrid teas produce the 
largest, showiest individual _ blossoms. 
Less hardy than the other two, they can 
be grown with reasonable care. 

Ten years of loving care have produced 
a queen. If you give her “normal care” 
she will reign supreme. 


Garden Calendar 
(Continued from page 43) 


trees and shrubs. Driving rains speed up 
decomposition. 
® Sow peas, onions and beans for early 
spring eating. 


© In Southern California sow seeds of 
candytuft, godetia, snapdragons and stock 
for spring color. 

@ When planting bulbs think of effec 
tive groundcovers. Nemophila insignis, 
called Baby Blue Eyes, is delightful. Try 
setting clumps of forget-me-nots between 
the bulb plantings. 

® Gather every available plant material 
for mulching and composting. Plant 
cover crops on all unused land. Windsor 
beans are good. 

@ Set out roses, shrubs and trees. Water 
well and mulch against drying winds. 
© Vegetables are having their resting 
period but Chinese edible pod peas, 
radishes and onions can be planted. 
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Chrysanthemums Must Be Divided 


Chrysanthemum plants like to be di- 
vided. The roots spread underground 
and send up new shoots each of which 
prefers to live by itself. When such new 
shoots are separated, each sends out more 
and more lateral shoots until it forms a 
dump as large as a bushel basket. If well 
fertilized with compost or well rotted 
manure and if the branches are pinched 
back repeatedly until July 1, one tiny 
plant can become a thing of beauty by 
autumn. 


Celery 


Winter varieties of celery may be re- 
planted in deep frames where they will 
stay in good condition until Christmas. 
Keep the frost out with mats. 


Manure the Garden this Fall 


One of the best garden fertilizers avail- 
able is barnyard manure. It not only 
adds organic matter and fertilizing ele- 
ments, but it improves the physical con- 
dition and water-holding capacity of the 
soil. Manure worked into the soil in 
November or early December will decay 
during the winter and gradually be in- 
corporated into the earth. When planting 
time comes in the spring you will have 
your garden plot ready for increased 
production. 


Climbing Roses 
The more tender climbing roses are 
best protected by removing them from 
their supports, spreading the canes on 
the ground and covering them lightly 
with earth. 


Sweet Potatoes 


The best time to harvest sweet potatoes 
is after the first killing frost blackens the 
vines. 
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Free Yourself 


FROM 


Tobacco Habit 


If you want to stop smoking and just 
can’t, try world-famous NO-TO-BAC 
Lozenges. See how quickly NO-TO-BAC 
may help stop your craving for tobac- 
co. Rush $1 to No-To-Bac, for 7 days 
supply. (For heavy smokers—16 days’ 
supply—$2.) Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. Write: 


NO-TO-BAC CO. 


DEPT. OG HEWLETT, NEW YORK 


For Good Health and Good Eating 
try Clifton Mills Whole Grain Products 


Clifton Mills products are made by the slow old-fashion- 
ed, water powered, buhr stone process. They are packed 
full of natural, health-giving minerals and vitamins— 
delivered fresh from the Mill to your door. 

24 Ib. packages of Wheat Hearts, a healthful all-of-the- 
wheat hot breakfast cereal; corn meal (yellow or white) ; 
whole wheat, graham, rye, or buckwheat flours; rye cereal; 
pancake mix that includes zippy b flour or 13 
Ib. package wheat germ meal. 


Your choice of any two of the above generous sized pack- 
ages postpaid for only $2.00. Send for yours today. 


Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 
CLIFTON MILLS ROMEO, MICHIGAN 


Old-fashioned, Stone Ground, Whole Grain Products 


EARTHWORMS 


The Hardy Type 
300-400 $3.00 650-800 $5.00 
1,000-1,200 $7.00 
Postpaid east of Mississippi River 


FULLERTON, 
Organic Gardens MARYLAND 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft, creosote and soot—prevents 
furnace explosions Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This copper pot, (with character). Mailable. 
For free booklet address: 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
up to much 


SAVES FUEL 


SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 
Write for illustrated SN f 
catalog of OREGON GROWN AY j 
ROSES . . . in full color. \ 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN 


BOX 5076, © PORTLAND 13, ORE. “77, 
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Plastic sashes are practical and economical for the winter cold frame. 


KEEPING THE COLD FRAME USEFUL 


A garden in the cold frame will provide salad greens until December. 


By OLIVE M. JENNINGS (Ohio) 


Ac frame is really a protected 
seed-bed and can be used in the 
first frosty days of autumn just as ad- 
vantageously as in early spring. Last fall 
I used one of my frames for salad greens 
and we enjoyed tender lettuce and crisp 
endive after Thanksgiving. 

My frame is ten feet long and three 
feet wide, divided into three compart- 
ments, each with a separate sash. Instead 
of glass, we have covered the sash with 
plastic Flexi-Glass which makes it much 
lighter to handle and is not so easily 
broken. Flexi-Glass must be soaked in 
water and thoroughly dried before it is 
tacked to the frames, as it shrinks about 
an inch. 

Since my frame had been used in the 
spring for raising vegetable plants, there 
was a good supply of loose, composted 
soil in each compartment that I had kept 
covered and free from weeds. I watered 
it well about two days before planting, 
leveling it off with a board early in 
September. 


50 


I chose two kinds of lettuce, tender 
Oakleaf and small crisp Bibb, the broad- 
leaf type endive known as Escarolle and 
plain parsley. I planted these seeds in 
one compartment in rows three inches 
apart and about one-quarter inch deep, 
covering the seed with vermiculite to pre- 
vent damping off. I then watered the 
rows with a fine spray, after which the 
sash was covered with light boards. As 
soon as the seeds sprouted I removed this 
cover raising the sash several inches to 
allow good circulation of air. 

These seedlings grew rapidly and were 
ready to transplant when they began to 
crowd each other. I prepared the other 
compartments of the frame by adding 
two or three inches of sifted compost to 
the soil. The little plants were set about 
three inches apart in each direction. 
Again I mulched with vermiculite and 
kept them shaded for a few days. As the 
plants grow they can be thinned and the 
thinnings used in salads. The remaining 
plants will then begin to form heads. 
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When the nights grew frosty I closed 
the frame tightly before sundown to hold 
the day's heat within, opening it again 
ech morning. If the nights were very 
cold I covered the frame entirely with a 
blanket, banking leaves around the sides. 
if the day remained cold I removed the 
blanket to let the light in, but kept, the 
frame closed. 

It was amazing how much these plants 
could stand under glass. As the season 
mew late they were occasionally frozen 
put when sprinkled with cold water and 
kept in the dark they revived and came 
out in good condition. We had salads 
of tender lettuce and endive until after 
Thanksgiving and felt well repaid for the 
time we had spent. When the greens were 
all gone I still had young parsley, which 
| transplanted into pots for the kitchen 
windowsill. These plants lived all winter 
and provided feathery green decorations 
as well as seasoning. 


Cotton Gin Trash Slows Water 
Runoff 


Experimenting with ways to hold water 
on the land and prevent excess runoff, 
California soil conservationists uncover- 
ed a strange property of cotton gin trash. 

Gin waste, when spread on the land 
and kept wet for 30 days, causes water 
to soak in faster than when the soil is 
spaded, treated with water-soaking chem- 
ials like calcium chloride, planted to 
grass, or treated with other organic mulch- 
Confronted by this discovery, the con- 
servationists are wondering whether there 
issome unknown factor in gin trash. Its 
sponge effect lasts for years if the condi- 
tions are right. 

The Soil Conservation Service conduct- 
ed its experiments on pond bottoms near 
Bakersfield, California. Their problem is 
to get the water to soak into the soil 
under the ponds and thus add to under- 
ground water reserves. The conservation- 
ists are seeking to stop the rapid drop in 
the Western water table which is en- 
dangering sources of irrigation water. 

The July issue of The Organic Farmer 
comments further on the properties of 
gin trash. 
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Be Good To Your 


INTESTINAL GARDEN 


Your intestines harbor a flora of millions of 
microscopic organisms ... some very unfriend- 
ly ones...capable of producing common 
sluggishness and other associated ills. To 
encourage better intestinal flora, where the 
friendly colonic organisms predominate, sim- 
ply do this: Every morning, on arising, take 
a spoonful of W-Whey in a glass of hot 
water. W-Whey is the whole powdered 
plasma portion of Buttermilk. It contains a 
special carbohydrate that encourages 
friendly lactic acid producing colonic or- 
ganisms and fights harmful, food decay-pro- 
ducing germs and stagnation. Result? Better 
digestive hygiene, better regularity, and less 
food putrefaction. 

W-Whey is a food, not an irritating laxative 
medicine. Besides its colonic flora value, it 
is a rich concentrated source of food Cal- 
cium, phosphorus and other organic colloidal 
minerals. Give W-Whey a trial and feel like 
a million. Tall 17 oz. can $1. 5 tbs. $3.75. 
At dietary food stores or if unavailable order 
postpaid direct from: 


Dept. 
OG 


BIO Brands 
o Jersey City 3, N.J. Distr. 


all these and many more favor- 

ite and rare varieties shown in 

beautiful 32-page, full color 

catalog. 

ALSO ROSES. AZALEAS. SHADE TREES, FRUIT AND NUT TREES. All top 

quality nursery stock ... finest grown. 

Send today for your free catalog and guide. A postcard will do. 
CUMBERLANS VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


MEN — WOMEN 
Now! Wheat Germ Oil 
with a PUNCH; carrot oil added. 


Each ounce contains all the intrinsic factors 
of the best EXTRACT method oils (superior 
to the pressed kind) including 90 mg. nat- 
ural alpha and mixed tocopherols, plus 5,000 
units of carotene vitamin A. This is a Bio 
Brand exclusive. At stores or postpaid direct 
if unavailable. 
4 oz. $1.50; pint $4.90; at. ss 4 

SCHIFF BIO BRANDS 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


HEAVY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


182 Chew Rd., Hammonton, N. J. Largest in N. J. 


| 
SHRUBS 
PINK DOGWOOD, Flower 
MACHOL, 
.) rape Myrtle... 
ad- 
and 
in 
hes 
ep, 
nl BOX 114 McMINNVILLE. TENN. 
the 
the 
As 
this 
to 
vere 
1 to 
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ion. 
BLUEBERRIES / |; 
Certified, early, mid- 
season, late varie- 
salers, write for. So 
prices. 


The wheeled chassis, seen in the foreground, is separate from the leaf con- 
tainer for easier unloading. 


Build a 


LEAF CART 


By F. BELL 


Ts contrivance has been in use for 
collecting and transporting leaves 
during a period of about eight or nine 
years. The length of the leaf-cart shown 
is 514-ft.; width, 21,-ft.; height, 3-f 
These dimensions of course are not im 
portant, but they have been found a 
very convenient size. Compared with 
most other methods of conveying leaves 


This simply constructed cart is able to hold a surprising amount, but avoid 
overpacking with wet leaves. 
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A pint-sized leaf cart can be constructed from 
the same kind of 1 x 2-inch wooden laths. 


from one point to another, it will hold 
a prodigious quantity. 

The ball-bearing wheels were obtained 
scooter 
equipment; they are mounted in an elon- 
gated chassis fitted with handle at the 
rear for pushing it. The leaf-container 
is lightly constructed of 1 by 2 inch 
wooden laths covered with rabbit-wire. 
lt is a construction separate from the 
wheeled chassis; this is an important fea- 
ture when the leaves are dumped from it. 

On arrival at its destination the rear 
end of the container is lifted by pushing 
with both hands; it leaves the chassis 
and pivots about the lower front end. 
By continuing to push, the container is 
made to “walk” up the side of the leaf- 
pile; this has the important effect of 
raising the load of leaves so high that 
they fall on to the top of the pile from 


a much higher elevation than would 
otherwise be possible. The piles can then 
be built tall, and do not spread over a 
large area. 

But a word of caution should be of- 
fered: Do not let a fairly large load of 
leaves stay too long in the container; 
if they are left overnight (and _parti- 
cularly if there is any rain) they will 
diminish so much in bulk that it is al- 
ways a temptation to make further addi- 
tions before wheeling away to dump 
them. This may be done once, perhaps, 
but if repeated, there is grave danger 
that the strength of the lightly con- 
structed container may be overtaxed. For 
the weight of wet leaves, or even of dry 
leaves that have become packed is often 


surprising. 


The upper rim of rabbit wire has been reinforced 
with a %-inch steel rod, a very light but strong 
framework. 


ONLY $85. Now Fitted with 12 h.p. 


Motor $9 
INSTANT LEAFMOLD 
be used for all 
kinds 


woody 

terials. ‘LARGER 
MOTOR AT 

EXTRA COST. 
Converts leaves in- 
to instant leafmold 
which composts 
rapidly or can be 
used on the soil 
directly as an or- 
ganic fertilizer. . 


pr 


MECO Leaf Shredder ME CO Mulch Cutter 


MECO COMPOST STARTER—1-fton unit for $2. 
TERMS geen with order, shipped f.0.b., 


Hand operated 
ONLY 


$38. Fitted with 1/3 h.p. 


Motor $54 


Now every gardener afford to own a 

type anic gardening. 
MuLe ED VEGETABLES ARE Rich IN VITAMINS. 


Especially designed for 
cutting up garden 
wastes such as corn 
stalks, bean and to- 
mato vines, hollyhock 
stalks, hay, straw, 
hedge clippings and all 
similar materials. 


LEWISBURG 


MAC ENGINEERING co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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A CHEMICAL FERTILIZER SEMINAR 


Be Sure to Avoid These Materials 


ADCO-a chemical activator which con- 
tains calcium cyanimid and lime. It 
breaks down into urea, a powerful ni- 
trogen fertilizer. 

AGRICO-a “complete fertilizer”, 5-10-5. 

ALUMINUM SULPHATE-15% alumi- 
num, 28% sulphur. Highly acid, alumi- 
num sulphate may release toxic amounts 
of the trace element aluminum. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE—26% _nitro- 
gen, 66% chlorine. Seed germination 
is reduced when chlorine is built up 
in the soil. 

AMMONIUM NITRATE-—32%% nitro- 
gen. It is manufactured by passing am- 
monia gas through nitric acid. 

AMMONIUM SULPHATE -21% nitro- 
gen, 24% sulphur. Anhydrous ammonia, 
which is pure ammonia is treated with 


sulphuric acid. Ammonium sulphate 
is strongly acid in the soil and is death 
to certain beneficial bacteria. The very 
fine balance of minerals may also be 
thrown out of whack so that trace ele- 
ments become soluble in too great 
amounts, injuring plant life. 

AMMO-PHOS-grade A, 11% nitrogen, 
15% available phosphorus: grade B, 
16% nitrogen, 612% available phos- 
phorus. 

ANHYDROUS AMMONIA-—82% nitro- 
gen, containing more nitrogen than 
any other fertilizer. Farmers force it 
into the ground as a gas. 

BORAX-—sodium tetraborate, containing 
11% boron. Most plants do well with 
only 2.5 parts per million of boron. 
Any more is toxic. The modern borax 


Know What These Words Mean 


Anhydrous—literally, without water. Anhydrous ammonia is pure 
ammonia which normally is a gas. Under pressure, it liquifies. 


Available—capable of being absorbed by plants. Raw phosphate 
rock, for example, may have a total phosphorus content of about 
13%, but perhaps only a small amount of it will be “available” 
during the first year. Later more of the phosphorus is available 
as the soil bacteria dissolve the finely ground phosphate. 


Fixation of nitrogen—drawing of nitrogen from pockets of air 
in the soil into the roots of legumes like soybeans and alfalfa. 
This work is done by bacteria which collect in round “nodules” 
on the roots. Pull up a soybean plant and you can easily see 
the nodules. 


Parts per million— (sometimes abbreviated as ppm.) measurement 
by weight of the amount of a substance usually when it is mixed 
with water. 2.5 parts per million of boron is an easy way of 
indicating, for example, that a solution contains 2.5 pounds of 
boron for each million pounds of water. 


Are you looking for our answer to the article 
“The Organic Farming Myth” which appeared 
in the September Country Gentleman? 


We will print it next month. 
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fertilizer, incidentally, was born with 
a colorful history. The main deposits 
of borax, discovered particularly in 
Death Valley during the late 1800's 
were out of reach of the still expand- 


cyanimid since it kills earthworms and 
soil microorganisms. 

ES-MIN-EL—The analysis per ton is as 
follows: 


1050 Ibs. manganese sulphate 


hate ing railroads. To get to the nearest 
eath nilroad laeibidede’ the now famous 500 Ibs. 99% — sulphate 
very “90 Mule Team” was devised, each 
>» be wagon carrying 24,000 pounds. The 8. 15% ferric sulphate 
ele- brand name is -now, of course, a house- 50 Ibs. betas 
reat hold phrase. 20 Ibs. lime 
CALCIUM NITRATE-15% nitrogen, The sulphur content is injurious to 
gen, 24% calcium. the soil life. 
> B, | CALNITRO—16-20% nitrogen plus 35- FERTIDINE—a synthetic organic com- 
hos- 50% lime. pound providing iodine. 
CALUREA—34% nitrogen, 10% calcium. GYP-SUL—30% sulphur, 35% gypsum. 
itr } CHILEAN NITRATE—26% sodium, 16% GYPSUM-—calcium sulphate, 30% calci- 
han nitrogen. It has been largely replaced um, 23% sulphur. 
e it by the more concentrated and less dis HORTI-FERTZ—a very soluble 4-10-7 
tant sources of nitrogen. This form of chemical fertilizer. 
1ing [| nitrate has to be shipped from Chile. HY-GRO—a 13-26-13 chemical fertilizer 
with | COAL ASHES—Bituminous or soft coal = derived from ammonium phosphate, 
ron. ashes show from 0.3-10% sulphur tri- potassium nitrate, urea, sodium nitrate, 
ax oxide, which forms sulphuric acid when and muriate of potash. 


water is added. Some of the ashes also 
have as much as 30% aluminum. An- 
thracite or hard coal ashes are less toxic 
but should be avoided. 


sumer Reports Buying Guide for 1951 
tells farmers and gardeners to avoid 


IRON SULPHATE-37% iron, 21% sul- 
phur. Iron and sulphur residues are 
toxic especially if the drainage is poor. 

KILN DUST -sulphur content about 4%. 


COMPO (Lilly’s)—compost plus 18% LYE—a caustic 83% potash fertilizer. 
superphosphate. MAGNESIUM SULPHATE-—20% mag- 
CYANIMID—20% nitrogen. The Con- nesium, 26%9% sulphur. 


MANGANESE SULPHATE-27% man- 
ganese, 24% sulphur. 


THE ACID SOIL PROBLEM HAS BEEN SOLVED. 


No more Aluminum Sulphate—No more trips to the woods for Acid Soil— 
No more waiting years for leaves and bark to disintegrate. FRAIM’S ORGANIC 
SOIL ACIDIFIER EXTRACT is obtained from trees and will acidify your soil in 
minutes as Nature intended. There is nothing like it. Easily applied in liquid or 
powdered form; odorless, non-poisonous. Write today for information and free 
list of 120 Evergreens, Flowering Plants, Vegetables, and Fruits that require acid soil. 


* 50 per 5 lb. Trial Offer Bag Prepaid 


(Cost approx. 2c per sq. ft. to acidify soil) 
SATISFACTION UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


FRAIM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Garden Supplies since 1919) 


3907-15 Granby Street Norfolk 4, Virginia 


le 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Fresh, Organic, Stoneground 5 lbs. 70c, postage extra 


Other products—full details—see Organic Trading Post, classified section. 


Bt WALNUT ACRES, Penns Creek, Pa. 
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INTRODUCED TO AMERICA FOR THE FIRST TIME 


XMAS 
Amaryllis 


Plant early November— 
sure to bloom at Christ- 
mas-time. Specially pre- 
pared in Holland. Un- 
conditionally guaranteed 
to bloom in 6 to 8 weeks. 
Watch buds break thru 
then grow each day to 
flowers of enormous size, 
generally four to the 
stalk. 


peep red $2.75 


(Flawless Pure White $3.00 each) each 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Dept. 19 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


“FERTILITY FARMING” 

by Newman Turner (Faber) 
is the record of ten years farm-scale success in organic 
farming without the plough. It tells in detail, with 
careful costings, how any farmer can double output, 
half costs and eliminate disease. It is the first organic 
farming book which deals fully with practice rather than 
philosophy, and is based on the authors experience on 
200 acres with 80-90 pedigree Jersey cattle. Edward H. 
Faulkner says ‘‘Fertility Farming is a must for the 
American farmer who wishes to get out of the ruts of 
our standardised farming system and begin to make real 
progress.”” 264 pages, 44 photos, 2 plans. Just published 
in England. Send now for advance copies $2.40 post 
paid from THE FARMER, Goosegreen Farm (A), 
Bridgwater, England. 


BANK BY MAIL 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 


WHICH (8 THE DEPOSITORY OF 
ORGANIC GARDENING MAGAZINE 
We Solicit Mail Depositers From 
Any State—Savings or Checking Accounts 
Deposits Guaranteed by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Write for complete information to 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 


Order your copy today! 


THE LIVING SOIL 
by Lady Eve Balfour 
FRESH and valuable review of 
the principles that underlie 
the organic method, with special 
emphasis on the research linking 
food, health, and the soil. 

Packed with striking data, fasci- 
nating to read. 270 pages; 38 photo- 
graphs. $4.00 
Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG10,Emmaus,Pa. 
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MIN-A-RAY—contains about 18% yj. 
phur trioxide and 15% gypsum. 

MI-MIN-MIX-trace element mixture of 
high concentration. 

MIRACLE-GRO~—a strong chemical fer. 
tilizer. 

MURIATE OF POTASH—53% potash, 
47% chlorine. Continued use _ lowers 
the protein content of certain food 
crops, particularly potatoes and dam- 
ages their quality. 

NITRATE OF SODA—26% sodium, 16% 
nitrogen (similar to Chilean Nitrate), 
Natural fixation of nitrogen by legumes 
will be practically stopped. Crops 
forced with nitrate of soda may accu- 
mulate extremely high amounts of ni- 
trogen, which can cause poisoning in 
human beings. 

NUGREEN—44% nitrogen. It is usually 
applied on the foliage rather than 
through the soil. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE or SALT- 
PETER-—39% potash, 13% nitrogen. 
Long application ruins soil structure 
by separating clay particles. Then the 
land is no longer granulated and por- 
ous. 

POTASSIUM SULPHATE—45% potash, 
18% sulphur. 

RAPID-GRO—100% soluble, a 23-27-17 
mixture. 

SODIUM NITRATE-same as nitrate of 
soda. 

SOILEX—35% coal dust, 5% salt, 10% 
potash. 

SOOT-—high ammonia and sulphur con- 
tent. 

SULPHUR-suspected cause of cancer in 
large amounts. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE-raw ground phos 
phate rock treated with sulphuric acid. 
A ton of the acid is generally needed 
for each ton of phosphate rock. 

URAMON—42% nitrogen. 

UREA—42% nitrogen. 

VERT-I-GREEN-—a high nitrogen chemi- 
cal fertilizer usually sprayed on the 
foliage. 

VIGORO-a strong chemical fertilizer. 

VITALERTH-—5-10-5 chemical fertilizer. 

VITA-MINERALS-trace element 
ture of high concentration. 

VITAMURE-peat plus chemicals. 
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IT’S BUG EAT BUG 


Ladybugs are imported from 
Arizona to liquidate 
Oklahoma’s greenbugs 
in wheat fields. 


By CHARLES ETHERIDGE 


Reprinted from the Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City. 


[" ALL started when a man named 
Mervin Fast, who farms near Duke in 
Jackson County, read in a magazine about 
aman named Quick who lives in Arizona 
and has been peddling ladybugs to eat 
qop-injuring aphids. Greenbugs are 
aphids which have been eating Oklahoma 
wheat. 

Quick as a flash, Fast wrote a letter to 
Quick, who sent him a shipment of 23 
gallons of ladybugs by fast air freight. 

The bugs are harvested on the western 
slopes of the Rocky mountains. Quick 
packs them in excelsior in cloth sacks and 
keeps them on ice. 

The way Ray Vaniman, assistant Jack- 
son County agent, explains it the lady- 
bugs are dormant (sleeping) at tempera- 
tures below 45 degrees. The ice keeps 
them dormant until they are loaded onto 
a plane. In the air, the atmosphere at 
flying altitude keeps ‘em cool. 

The plane takes them to Amarillo. 
There Fast picks them up for a speedy 
auto trip to Altus. The closed car warms 
the ladybugs and by the time they arrive 
they are ready to eat greenbugs. 

The first 23 gallons (about 140,000 
ladybugs to the gallon) were divided be- 
tween Fast’s 200 acres of wheat two and 
one-half miles west of Duke and Ira 
Payne’s 160 acres eight miles southwest 
of Duke. They were turned loose only 
last week. 

It seems ladybugs simply dote on a 
diet of greenbugs. They're bugs about 
‘em. 

They did so well on the first trial that 

(Continued on page 59) 
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With These Eleven Helpful Booklets 
You Can Make Your Garden Flourish 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Discusses peonies, 
etc. 60c 
ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS fag Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals 
over perennials and vice versa. 60c 
SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Landscape design, borders and backgrounds, 
street trees, flowering trees, fruit trees, ever- 
greens, etc. > 60c 
HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Here are all the facts and under- 
lying principles to oP any neal a success. 
Illustrated. 65¢ 
PLANNING THE HOME. GROUNDS by Cecile 
Hulse Matschat. Whether you buy or build. 
remodel or start from the ground up, this 
book will help you —- a beautiful setting 
for your home. - Ge 
HOUSE PLANTS—How to Crow Them by_P. T. 
Barnes. A complete guide for growing 
healthy, vigorous plants in the house. 50c¢ 
WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENCLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural 
settings of flowers in your 
garden. $1.00 
FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. 
Facts about common plants of the garden. 40¢ 
THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and prac- 
tices for all types of gardening. : 1.25 
GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
All about the gladiolus and its culture. $1.00 
THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. This calendar tells what to plant and 
when to do it. Assures a a beautiful 
garden all year. $1.00 .00 
"Total $8.25 
®F Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $6.60, a saving of 20%! 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


ORGANIC GARDENING, BoxG10, Emmaus, Pa. 


FER+TR—-EL 
The Organic Fertilizer 
“With everything in one Package”’ 
Write for particulars. 
J. & G. SALES COMPANY 


Fullerton Maryland 
your 


$5. OO cancer 


If you have constructed some useful aid 
to gardening, tell us about it—and if we 
publish your article you will receive $5.00. 
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In order that the organic gardener 
may choose his garden needs from 
a wide range of selections, we offer 
this listing of free catalogs. In all 
instances a penny post card will 
bring the desired catalog. 


FLOWERS 
BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 


Catalog beautifully illustrated in color... teem- 
ing with thrift-wise garden values... containing 
hundreds of rare, imported species ...and your 
special favorites—at big, big savings! 


U. S. DUTCH BULB CO., Dept. O, 
220 5th Ave., New York I, New York 


PEONIES, IRIS, HEMEROCALLIS 
Complete list as grown by us in the fertile soils 
of the Ozarks foothills. Our Fall and large 
Spring nursery catalog will follow. 


SARCOXIE NURSERIES Peony Fields, 
Dept. RZ, Sarcoxie, Missouri 


LILIES:... Oregon Grown Quality Bulbs! 
100 Varieties, exciting trumpets, brilliant up- 
rights, flaming recurved forms—old favorites 
and the newest Hybrids—will bring distinction 
to your garden. 


LILYDALE, 16530 S. E. Webster Road, 
Milwaukie, Oregon 


SPRING FLOWERING HOLLAND BULBS 
Profusely illustrated in full color, big catalog of 
finest Holland grown tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, 
etc. Specially priced collection offers. It's Free. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC., 
Dept. OG, Roslyn Heights, New York 


FLOWER SEEDS 

Fresh dependable seeds produced by leading 
California hybridists. All select strains to give 
you tremendous satisfaction from your garden. 


HALLAWELL SEED CO., 519A 
Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


GERANIUMS 

Will brighten your home this winter. 148 vari- 
eties including: Standard, Scented, Ivy, Fancy, 
Unusual and Lady Washingtons. 


WILSON BROS., Box 15, Roachdale, 


Indiana 


NORTHERN GROWN HARDY PLANTS 
Write for beautiful fall bargain catalog of hi- 
quality Roses, Evergreens, Chrysanthemums, 
Shrubs, Trees, Flowers and Imported Bulbs. 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES CO., Box 
48-A, Tipp City, Ohio 


Select Your Fall Garden Needs 


FREE CATALOGS 


from 


BROWNELL SUB ZERO HYBRID ROSES 
They bloom more, more constantly, large & 
beautiful as any—larger year by year. Failure 
within 2 years replaced free if purchased from 
the hybridizers. Fall is the best time to plant 


BROWNELL ROSES, Little Compton, 
Rhode Island 


AFRICAN VIOLETS & HOUSE PLANTS 
All new and old varieties of African Violets and 
unusual House Plants. 


McEVER NURSERY, Gainesville |, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES 
Also Berry Plants, Grape Vines, Flowering Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, Roses, and complete 
line of nursery stock. 32 Page Full Color Cate- 
logue. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, 
INC., Box 114, McMinnville, Tennessee 


FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, BULBS 

FREE Fall catalog shows best varieties—Shade 
Trees, Nut Trees, Blueberries, Grapes, Tulips, 
— Peonies, Flowering Trees, Vines and 
oses. 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC., 
510 Maple Street, Dansville, New York 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, BULBS 
Complete catalogs of Nut Trees, Fruit Trees, 
Shade Trees, Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Bulbs, Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Iris, Crocus. 
Write today. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY, Route 4, 
Hillsboro, Oregon 


EVERGREEN TREE SEEDLINGS— 
TRANSPLANTS 

Pine, Fir, Spruce, Arborvitae, Canadian Hemlock, 
Multiflora Rose. Growers of large quantities 
quality stock at low prices. Write for price list. 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 
Dept. OG, Johnstown, Pa. 


RHODODENDRON—HEMLOCK— 
KALMIA 
Rhododendron 


(carolinianum) Rhododendron 
(maximum) Hemlock, native azaleas. Heavily 
rooted. Spg. moss packed. 3-4 Ft. PREPAID 
$28.50 per 100; 50—$17.00 


NATURE'S GREENHOUSE, Talluleh 
Falls, Georgia 


FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY & BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Nut and shade trees. Grape vines, flowering 
shrubs, Evergreens. Illustrated catalog includes 
cultural hints. 


BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Bor 
E-101, Princess Anne, Md. 
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RED RICH STRAWBERRY 


illinois Exp. Sta. says: “Of the 29 Everbearing 
varieties tested, RED RICH is by far the best.” 
Descriptive catalog, illustrated in color, FREE. 


BRENTWOOD BERRY GARDENS, P. 
0. Box 14101, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


FERTILIZERS 


GARDEN ORGANICALLY WITH 
HYPER-HUMUS 


A unique product “‘made by Nature, improved 
by man.” Packed in moisture-sealed bags. 
Write for free folder. 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY, Box 19, 
Newton, New Jersey 


COMPOST MAKER 


Q. R.—famous English herbal compost maker for 
maximum garden fertility—enough to treat 4 
tons of soil-—$1.00 Postpaid. 


L.N. ROBERSON COMPANY, 1539 
East 103rd St., Seattle 55, Wash. 


FERTO-POTS: ‘PLANT EATS POT” 


Made of Cow Manure; Mineralized. Start Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Early in Ferto-Pots, in flats. Then 
plant Pot and all in ground. 


ALLEN CO. MER., Pittstown, 6, N. J. 


RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK 


ls America’s Great Soilbuilder—It’s the finest 
grinding—It’s been the best for 54 years—Forty 
Thousand American farmers say so. Ton $35.00 
—80 Ib. bag $2.50 freight collect. 


SOILSERVICE, Box Q, East Northport, 
Li, New York 


FER4 TR—EL 

The Organic Fertilizer “‘With Everything in one 
Package.” Apply in Fall for conditioning soil 
for next year. Ask for descriptive pamphlet. 


J&G SALES CO.., Fullerton, Maryland 
ORGANIC PLANT FOOD 


Balanced formula contains: King Crab, Bone 
Meal, Animal Tankage, Poultry Manure, Castor 
Bean Meal, Cocoa Tankage, Rock Phosphate, 
Marl Green Sand, Minor Elements and Hormones. 


THE ESPOMA COMPANY, Dept. 71, 
Millville, N. J. 


SUPPLIES 


HOME GREENHOUSE ELECTRIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Air Heaters, Ventilators, HEATSUM CABLE, 
Thermostats, Humidifiers—write for descriptive 
information and price list. 


L.N. ROBERSON COMPANY, 1539 
East 103rd St., Seattle 55, Washington 


CLEANS CHIMNEYS PERMANENTLY 


Beautiful copper THERMCAP stops creosote, 
down draft, improves combustion, saves fuel all 
kinds. Brighter burning fireplace. 
Stalied on chimney. Guaranteed. 


WIG, Abington, Mass. 
October, 1951 


Easily in- 


EQUIPMENT 
ARIENS ROTARY TILLAGE EQUIPMENT 


Pulverizes, aerates soil: cultivates—kills weeds. 
Ariens Tiller: Heavy duty—7, 9, 12 h. p. Wis. 
engine. Ariens Cardeneer: For “backyard” gar- 
dens. Front mounted tiller. 2-22 h. p. 


ARIENS COMPANY —Brillion, Wis. 


“POWER VS. DRUDGERY” 
16-page booklet showing how Gravely Tractor 
and its 20 attachments save time, labor and 
money for the organic gardener. 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTI- 
VATOR CO., Box 948-A, Dunbar, W. 
Va. 


PROTECTIVE FOODS 

Natural and Organic Vitamins 

The foods you eat may have less vital values 
than you know. To supplement your diet with 
organic and other protective foods, write for 
free list to i 


SCHIFF BIO BRANDS, Dept. O. G., 
Jersey City 3, N. J. : 


It’s Bug Eat Bug 
(Continued from page 57) 


Fast made another quick trip to Amarillo 
last week for another 26 gallons of bugs. 

The more bugs you buy at one order 
the cheaper they are. You can buy four 
gallons at $20 a gallon. If you buy eight 
gallons, you get them for $16 a gallon. 
For 12 gallons or more they come at $15 
a gallon. Ten gallons of ladybugs will 
eat all the greenbugs on a badly infested 
160-acre field. 

Vaniman explains ladybugs are natural 
enemies of greenbugs, but how come 
Oklahoma ladybugs can’t do the job? 

“Trouble is, our ladybugs don’t get 
on the job until a month or two after 
the greenbugs have eaten all the wheat,” 
Vaniman says. 

There’s a tiny black wasp, not much 
bigger than a greenbug, who “I told ’em 
the wasps would really clean out the 
greenbugs,” Vaniman says. 

But it seems the little wasps are so tiny 
and elusive you can’t come by them 
easily. 

Like ladybugs, the wasps usually make 
their appearance in Oklahoma wheatfields 
too late to help the wheat much. Jackson 
County wheat farmers are about con- 
vinced importation is the answer. 
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Rates are 21¢ a word (18 a word for 3 or more months 
using same copy). Minimum 25 words, or $5.25 Payable in 
advance. Include name and address in word count. (Deduct 
15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted Ads.) 


FLOWERS 


LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 
25¢ to AZALEA GARDENS, 199 S. Barksdale St., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Largest Mid-South. 

THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new 
and the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. 
Wholesale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. J, 
Albert Lea, Minneso 


GLAMOROUS GLORIOSAS, ten or more exotic flaming 
crimson and gold flowers of corsage quality. Garden or 
house culture. Rapid growing. Tubers 75¢ each, four for 
$2.00, postpaid. Full instructions, CHARMAINE GAR- 
DENS, 301 Allamanda, Lakeland, Florida. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—AlIl popular outstanding 
75¢ each, 10 for $7.00 P.Pd. Plants chosen from a stoc! 

of 100,000. Free catalog. Visitors welcome. TIWARI 
FLORAL GARDENS, Bethayres, Penna. 


NEW AFRICAN Christmas. Rex 
Hoyas ferns, Philodendrons. Growers supplies, Catalog— 
YOARS HOUSE PLANT NURSERY, Bunker Hill, Ind. 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, hya- 
cinths, Iris, and crocus. ‘Gloucester 
containing 8 fine varieties, $4.95 per peck, $17 
Daffodil collections $1.75 up in free list. RIVER” 8s PEGE 
FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Gloucester Co., Va. 


FRENCH LAVENDER BLOSSOMS. Ready to package 
for presents or bazaars. $4.50 a pound plus postage. 
ORCAS ISLAND LAVENDER, Deer Harbor, Wash. 

DARWIN TULIPS ‘Hollands Mixture’’ 25— 
$1.00; Dutch Iris Mixture 50—$1. Large blooming 
size. Postpaid. ELVIN FULGHM, ania. Mississippi. 


CORSAGE MAKING 


CORSAGE MATERIALS. Flower Arranger’s Supplies, 
House Plant Helps. Instruction Booklets. Floral tape, 
tying wire, clay. Free Catalog. FLORAL ART, Dept. SN, 
West Englewood, New Jersey. 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan. Best varieties Peach 
and Apple Trees, low as 12¢; Grapevines 5¢; Shrubs 13¢; 
Evergreens 15¢. Berries and Plants. Catalog Free. BEN- 
TON COUNTY NURSERY, Box 545, Rogers, Arkansas. 


BANANA SPROUTS—Lovely easy to grow house plants, 
set outdoors in summer—To 18” or more $1.00—to 30” 
$1.50. Add 10% west of Mississippi. A surprise in 
every package. EVERGLADES ENTERPRISES, Box 
509, Miami Springs, Florida. A Friendly Firm. 


BABY 
SEEDS. Azalea- mdron Hybrids. 

grown Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD BROS. "NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 

Rhododendron (carolinianum), Rhododendron (maximum), 
Native Azaleas, Kalmia, Hemlock (Tsuga). Heavily root- 
ed Wet moss packed. 3-4 Ft. Assorted as desired. 100, 
$27.50; 200, $50.00; 50, $16.50; Doz. $6.50, PREPAID. 
NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 
RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, MOUNTAIN LAUREL, 
HEMLOCK, HOLLY and FLAME AZALEAS to 16 in. 
50—$3.00; 100—$5.00; 2-4 ft. 10—$3.00; 25—$6.00; 100— 
$20.00. J. F. NORRIS, Doeville, Tennessee. 

SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES ON BEARING AGE Appie, 
Peach, Pear and Cherry trees for the next thirty days, if 
ordered from this ad: 4 yr. size $4.00 each; Special 
Price—$2.00 each. 5 yr. old $5.00 grade NOW §2.50. 
EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO., Dept. 0. G., Farina, Ii. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


Send 25¢ coin for list of Fur Farming books and magazines 

and one copy of a popular fur farming magazine. FUR 

FARMS PUB. CO., 45 Winston Bidg., Utiea, N. Y. 

“YOGURT SPELLS HEALTH” by Miklos Worth. Price 

One Dollar Postpaid. This book tells how to make and 

= Yogurt for the greatest benefit to yourself. CLINTON 
EAGY, New Castle, Pennsylvania. 
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Fertilizing a Fish Pond 


_ Q. Would you be so kind as to furnish 
information on fertilizing a fish pond? 


B. T. Jordan 
Molena, Ga. 


A. The organic method of fertilizing 
a pond or lake is very much like that 
used in fertilizing soil. Add pulverized 
phosphate and potash rocks at the rate 
of one ton per acre of surface, and com 
post at the rate of five tons per acre of 
surface. These materials will balance up 
the life of the pond so that you will get 
a good growth of organisms which will 
serve as food for the fish. Concentrate 
the fertilizer around the edge where the 
water is not more than five feet deep. 


Phosphoric Acid a Symbol for 
Raw Rock Phosphate 


Q. I have made a compost heap with- 
out phosphate because I could not get 
it without acid. The man who sold it 
to me said it was 18 per cent acid. I told 
him what I wanted it for and he gave 
me to understand that it was the pure 
rock. When I got it home I noticed the 
analysis said some kind of acid, 18 per 
cent. I could not make out what kind 
as the printing was not plain. Is it safe 
to use this with worms? Thanking you 
for an answer, 

Charles C. Winter 
2918 Brentwood Ave. 
Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 


A. If the phosphate rock which you 
bought has sulphuric acid, then it is 
superphosphate, but if the analysis men- 
tions phosphoric acid, it is raw rock phos 
phate. The term “phosphoric acid” is 
only a chemical symbol which is a “short 
hand” for the fertilizer industry. It does 
not necessarily mean that the phosphate 
is in the form of phosphoric acid, but it 
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is a standard way of expressing 
amount of phosphorus in fertilizer. 


Cementing a Compost Pit 


Q. Should I cement a compost pit? 
Major George C. Coe 
Center Lovell, Maine 


A. It would not be wise to cement a 
compost pit unless you also build a small 
drainage pit. Any excess liquids accumu- 
lating in the compost will cause unfavor- 
able decay. We suggest that you build 
a pit, allowing for drainage either by 
leaving the floor of earth, or by adding 
a small drainage pit. 


Raw Organic Matter Injures Plants 


Q. I have been a whole-hearted fol- 
lower of the organic method since I be- 
came acquainted with it. Recently, how- 
ever, I had an unfortunate experience 
and I am wondering if you can give me 
alittle help. I obtained a steel drum of 
55 gallon capacity and cut the top out 
of it in order to use it for storing gar- 
bage until it was thoroughly decayed. 
After the drum became about one-third 
full of garbage I noticed there was a con- 
siderable amount of liquid in the gar- 
bage. I felt it might decay faster if I 
drained it off, so I cut a small hole in 
the bottom of the drum and drained it 
ina bucket. I supposed the liquid might 
have some valuable plant food in it so 
I poured two buckets of it on one row 
of peas. Up until the time I did this 
the peas were growing very well but two 
days after I applied it to this one row 
the pea vines were dead. My garbage was 
just the average left-overs from the kit- 
chen and.I fail to understand why it had 
such distastrous effects. 

James B. Campbell 
R. D. Bridgeton, N. J. 


A. 1 am not surprised that your plants 
suffered by the application of liquid from 
the garbage in the steel drum. No doubt 
there was a great deal of organic matter 
contained in it which was not thoroughly 
decayed. In other words, it was raw or- 
ganic matter. What happened was a 
shocking of your plants with this raw 
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“CAN CHRISTIANS GO TO WAR?” Bible information 
every citizen should read. Government regulations boys 
should know before registering. Order today. $1.00 copy. 
Postpaid. MURDOCK COMPANY, Farmington, Kentucky. 


“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Clearly explained. 

Tremendously valuable scientific information. Price $1.00. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC INFOR- 

oe ag SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SE, New York 
1. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 
sToP STOOPING. Weed Save weekends. 
Find the real for free 
SKRAMER COMPANY. 


illustrated circular. 4 pent. 15, 
Enumclaw, Washingto 


EARTHWORMS 


“EARTHWORMS: PROPAGATION & USE,” ‘‘NEWS,” 
many valuable circulars descriptive 17 years’ experience. 
All-time low prices—Start with proven successful methods. 
Write NOW. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


English manure and Horticulture worms, 1000—$5.50. My 
secret formula for fast propagation included with each 
order. HARRY TUSTIN, Rt. 3, Millville, New Jersey. 


DR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500. 

Prepaid. Our aim—Satisfied Customers. Instructions Free. 
KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 223 N. 30th 
St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


USE DOMESTICATED for best results 
in Gardening. Folder free. 500—$2. 1000—$4.50. 5000 
and over, $4.00—1000. wt DMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 
Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohio 


COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF EARTHWORMS is 
our business and we will gladly share our experiences with 
you. 500 WORMS, $5.00; 3000 WORMS, $15.00. Dry 
EARTHWORM CASTINGS (Manure) $1.00 Qt., $2.75 Gal. 
Dry BASICS MIXTURE (food) for box culture of Earth- 
worms, $3.00 for 5 gal. Can. Prepaid. Complete instruc- 
tions with every order, or write for information. STOW 
EARTHWORM FARM, Route 3, Kent, Ohio. 

GARDEN INSURANCE! The very best you can buy will 
be—Domesticated Earthworm. Orders delivered at $4.50 
per thousand. TEXAS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Bartlett, Texas. 

RED EARTHWORM, very prolific for gardens and com- 
posting. 1000—$4.50, 500—$3.50. Capsules 1000—$6.00. 
Guaranteed Live Delivery. EARLY BIRD WORM RANCH, 
Route 6, Box 91, Bir Alabama. 

RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Excellent for 
fishing. Office in rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 
Eighth Ave., Areadia, California. 


PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK NOW. You, too, can 
have bigger and better vegetables, fruits, flowers if you 
“plant’’ earthworms; use castings to enrich soil. Send 
today for FREE booklet on transforming organic waste 
into wealth, GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Box 25G, Rochester 11, New York. 

RED WIGGLERS for fishing, EARTHWORMS make pest 
resistant lawns, flowers, vegetables, fruits. HARDING- 
IVES, 136 Whitehall Rd., Albany, N. Y. Folder free. 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of ‘‘Harnessing the 
Earthworm.’’ Valuable information bulletins mailed 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 24, El Monte, Calif. 


“DAVID'S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 
for your gardens, lawns, and trees. “DAVID’S FOLLY” 
EARTHWORM FARM, West Brooksville, Maine. Free 
Folder. 

ENGLISH RED WORMS: Hand picked breeders, very 
active. 100, $1.25; 500, $3.50; 1,000, $5.50; 5,000, $5.00. 
Guarantee live delivery, prepaid. EAST END WORM 
FARM, 35 4th Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama. 
SPECIAL CLEANUP—DR. OLIVER'S Soilution Worms, 
beds es Small and potential breeders. Active, 
hardy stock. 1,000—$3.95. September only. Prepaid, 
live delivery. WIZARD WORM RANCH, Donalsonville, 
Georgia. 

HYBRID EARTHWORMS from outdoor Open Pits. 
Healthy, Active, $4.50 per 1009 Delivered. Instructions 
“DAVID’S ORGANIC GARDENS,” Box 407, Washington, 
Missouri. 

HARDY, DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS for soil build- 
ing, + 100—$1., 500—$6.; 1,000—$11.; 3,000— 
$25. 10,000—$70.; prepaid; guaranteed. YOUNG'S 
WORM RANCH, Deruyter, New York. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


RUHM’S TENNESSEE PHOSPHATE ROCK. 
acting because superfinely ground. Makes more nutritious 
fruits, vegetables, finer flowers, healthier shrubs, greener 
lawns. Eighty pounds to car loads. BRYAN & SHEFFER, 
Portland, Indiana. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced Men and/or Women Organic 
Gardening Farmer, a Horticulturist. and a Nurseryman. 
Write now, experience, kind of equipment; tools 

family status, etc. TALETHA ECHOLS, 802 Laredo 
Avenue, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


ORGANIC HOMESTEAD, consisting main house, completely 

furnished, beautifully landscaped, enclosed by rockwall, 

tenant house, studio, garage, all tools, on 7 lots, country, 

Miami 5 minutes from shopping district. Excellent organic 

soil growing vegetables, fruit, ornamentals. $18,500.00— 

a og STEVEN MAYER, Route 5, Box 308, Miami 
a. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


KATAHDIN POTATOES, high quality, 
Delicious prepared for table in any method 

$5.00 bushel, express collect. NORMAN H. STARK, on R., 
Thiensville, Wisconsin. 


PECANS: Organically grown. Choice Stuarts, 65¢ per 
pound; fine orchard run paper shell, 60¢ per pound. De- 
livered in ten pound bags, or more. Mailing dates Nov 
1—Jan. 10. We strive to please. NUT HILL PECAN 
GROVES, Ramer, Alabama. 


West Virginia Organically Grown IRISH and SWEET PO- 
TATOES, Fifteen Pound Bag $2.00, Plus 50¢ for postage 
and packing charge. LEE H. SHANNON, Wyoming County, 
Clear Fork, W. Va. 


DATES, AVOCADOES, sg and VEGETABLES 100% 
organically grown free ‘om sprays. OPPLIGER’S 
HEALTH FOOD STORE oa DATE SHOP, 3761 Tenth 
Street, Riverside, Calif. 


Proso HULLED MILLET—Millet is one of the most 
alkaline, vitamin-rich, digestible of all grains. 2 Ibs. 
$1.25—5 Ibs. $2.25. Hulled Sesame seeds—Lecithin-rich 
3 Ibs. $2.35—6 Ibs. $4.50, Postage extra. FREE price 
list other Organic foods. HARRISON HEALTH PROD- 
UCTS, 1028 E. Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


Tree-Ripened STUART PECANS, No poisonous sprays or 
chemical fertilizers used. No mechanical Shaker. Excel- 
lent Quality and Flavor. 10 lbs.—$5.95 Prepaid. 50 Ibs. 
—$25.00 F.0.B. October-November delivery. Order Early. 
Limited supply. No repeated ad. Save. WIZARD WORM 
RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 


Raw, sprayfree mesquite, sage, tamarix, or thistle HONEY. 
8 Ibs. $1.60; 12 lbs. $4.95. Rustic ‘“‘Honeybunch’”’ gift 
pack. % lb. each of above honies $2.75. Luscious, natural 
organically-grown dates. 5 lbs. $2.95. Send your Christmas 
list and date to be shipped. Cards enclosed. Postage pre- 
paid. TONTZ HONEY FARM, Elsinore, Calif. 

APPLES, pears and applejuice. Many summer and fall 
varieties. No chemical sprays or fertilizers used for nine 


years. Send for list. PAUL B. COOK, Star Route, Ver- 
milion, Ohio. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vita- 
mins and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 lb. 
bag of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.15; west of 
Mississippi River $1.40. LOUHELEN RANCH, Davison, 
Michigan. 


DATES—ORGANICALLY grown on Deep Virgin soil. No 
artificial ripening; no sulphur used in processing; free 
from artificial preservatives and poison sprays; graded 
under strict regulations of Federal Pure Food Administra- 
tion. Rich in Natural Minerals and Vitamins. For Your 
Health's Sake, Use DATES in Your Daily Diet! Delivered 
price—2 pounds ‘‘Sugar-Tip or Khadrawi—$1.50; 5 pounds 
Deglet-Noor and Khadrawi—$3.25. 2 quarts Creamed 
Homogenized Dates—$3.00. LEE ANDERSON’S COVALDA 
DATE CO., Hiway 99, Coachella, California. 


W ANTE Someone to read garden 

magazines published in 
Spanish and German who will send us 
translations of any articles of interest to us. 


KATAHDIN POTATOES, high quality, organically 
grown. Delicious prepared for table in any 
method you prefer b 00 bushel, express collect. 
NORMAN H. STARK, R. R., Thiensville, Wis. 
New Crop ready October 15th. 
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SEEDLESS RAISINS DIRECT FROM GROWER: 
Clusters or bulk. Naturally sweet, seedless, organically 
grown, sundried, unsulfured, unsprayed, unsalted, unoiled, 
not fumigated nor artificially colored nor flavored. Satis. 
faction guaranteed. 15 lbs. $5.00; 10 Ibs. 
$2.00; 30¢ lb. PREPAID; NO C.O 

price list other natural foods. GILBERT'S. ORGAN 
FARM, Sultana, California. 


PHIL’S ORGANIC GARDENS. Fresh Fruits and Vege. 
tables in Season at Phil's Farm Stand 2 miles Sout 
of Escondido on Highway 395. Escondido’s Famous Muses 
Grapes. PHIL ARENA, Rt. 3, Box 786 Escondido, Calif, 


QUALITY POTATOES—Grown without chemicals und 
straw mulch, with greensand, colloidal phosphate on Ver. 
mont mountain farm. $4.00 Bushel, F.0.B. ROBERT 
SHARP, RFD West. Rutland, tra, Vermont. 


Bio-dynamic (organic grown) Whole Wheat FLOUR an 


CEREAL or 5 Ibs. $i—plus postage. 
prices on 25 lbs. and over. Distributors in Chicago, 
cinnati, California and Florida. WALTER BUSCHMAK 
Juniper Farm, R.D. 1, Chester, N. Y. sv’ 


Organic Hard WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 15¢ per b. a 
WOODRUFF MILLER, Idaho Falls, Idaho, R.F.D. 4 lv 


ORGANICALLY GROWN, Thomas, Wiard and Ohio Black A 
Walnuts; no Chemical sprays or fertilizers; shucked, 
washed and dried by my newly designed mechanical equip- tu 
ment; excellent for cakes, candies, ice cream and salads ri 
3 pounds—$1.00 postpaid, LEMKE WALNUT ORCHARD, 
62277 Campground Road, Washington, Mich. Member se 
Northern Nut Grower’s Assn. Orchard Established 192 th 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR! Where can you find its equi be 
at the price—or for more? Check these features, which 


we claim for all of our organic grains. Strictly organically I 
raised, much of it by ourselves on our own farm. 1004 a 
entire, stoneground, untreated with preservatives, mailed 

to you the day it is ground. Wheat flour, rye flour, de 


buckwheat flour, yellow cornmeal, muffin meal, wheat cereal, 
samp cereal. (Soy products after October 15) All priced Pp 
the same—5 Ibs. 75¢; 15 lbs. $2.20; 25 Ibs. $3.35. 
POSTAGE EXTRA—please include an estimated amount 
with first order. 100 Ibs. sent freight collect for $11.0. 
Fine, unbleached white flour (bran only removed)—on 
cent per pound more than above. Organic jams, jellia 
and honey. We take standing orders and ship regularly to 
meet your need. We also carry a full line of other grain 
and baking instructions. PAUL KEENE, Walnut in. 
Penns Creek, Pennsylvania. 


New Organic Gardening Clubs 


Please contact the following people if 
you want to help forward organiculture 
in their areas: 


Alvin Bares 
Box 691 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


William R. Haber 
709 E. 22nd Street 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Eunice Johnson, D. O. 
R. F. D. 1 Box 1 
Hamilton, Montana 


Mrs. Mary A. Brickhouse 
205 N. Miller Street 
Newburgh, New York 


Mr. Lloyd S. Brunk 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Organic Gardening 
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HE poet, musician, and 
artist tell us in their 


symbols that the autumn is 
a bountiful and exceptional- 
ly beautiful time of the year. 
And the fall harvest means 
turning to the abundance of 
ripening fruit. After a full 
season of cut garden flowers, 
the use of leaves, fruits, and 
berries are a welcome change. 
The fall arrangement, of 
course, can be enjoyed a great 
deal longer since it is less 
perishable. 


James Kavallines 


AUTUMNAL MODISH 


By ANN ANDREWS RODALE 


A provincial Pennsylvania arrangement 
was inspired by the ceramic “girl with 
bird.” The figure is a fresh copper-tan 
color. Various cockscombs, oak leaves, 
zinnias, quince and burrs make up this 
miniature arbor, which so picturesquely 
frames the charming girl. Arrangement 
by Mrs. T. Bromley Flood, Garden Club 
of Penna. Sculpture by William W. Swal- 
low. 

As Flower Shows took on importance 
in the horticultural world, every attempt 
was made to display the arrangements as 
effectively as possible. The illuminated 
niche was seized upon as a skillful way 
to make each one a separate and com- 
plete work of art. The soft, neutral light 
outlines the strong point of this arrange- 
ment—the textural quality of the palms, 
kernels, dried seeds, and foliage. Ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Robert Wheeler, New 
York Flower Show. 
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BIG STORM OF NOVEMBER 195 
PROVES EMERGENCY VALUE OF Thy 


AMAZING NEW ROTO-ETTE! 


Here’s how country and suburban home owners 
can protect themselves against sudder: !ss 
of electric power 


DOES ALL THESE 
OTHER JOBS, TOO! 


ONCE OVER an! “BEST MOWER 
seedbed is ready t BUILT users say 

plant Model T till No overhanging 
ground 16° wide and wheels -no untrim 

7” deep. Plows, har med edges Follow 

rows in one operatior contour perfectly! 


YEAR-AROUND 


UNEXCELLED 


HOUSANDS have already discovered 
the Model ROTO-ETTE 
gardening a pleasure... but it took the 
wind” of last November to prove that this ap 


new 


ing power machine can be a “life-saver” wh 
electricity olf. 

Many found themselves — with 
light, heat, or water: their cellars flooded: 
with hundreds of pounds of food “going } 


is cut 
families 


in freezers and refrigerators. 


How ROTO-ETTE Saved the De 

After the storm, 
ROTO-FEE TES paid 
emergency. Hooked 
ET TES provided many with water 
vented cellars from when pu 
failed. Hooked up to small generators, the la 
3 oH. P. models will provide the power to k 
freezers, retrigerators, and oil burners going. | 
owner, on a trip from Vermont, happened to | 
his ROTO-FETTE in his truck, and was abk 
pump his own gas at filling stations where ele 
pumps were dead! 


owners 
for 
up 


that 
in this 
pumps, RO} 


reported 
themselves 
to wate 
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flooding 


Good-bye to Back-Breaking 


FIELD MOWING HELPER! Model T : 
Nothitig else like it ‘converts to snowplow Garden Chores! 
for cutting hay, tall in 5 minutes Other I his is i 5 | 
weeds and trash: does Siwetest attachments Ms is Just one more reason why every subt 
not clog heavy power saw, power and country home owner should have a RO 
cart, ete This inexpensive machine prepares 
soil for planting all in one oper 
It tills, cultivates, and composts 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK out change of attachment! Does 
mowing, snow-plowing,  field-scvt 
* ROTOTILLER, INC. O-ET : power sawing, cultivating, ditching 
* Dept. 710 fe) TE And it runs all day on a gallon off] 
Q' Rog U.S Per. OFF } 
Mew Tet FREE BOOK, with lots of 
tells the whole interesting ston} 
Please send me FREE by return mail a copy of. 
POWER GARDENING and POWER COMPOSTING, : 
ftobinson, author o t amous “Have | 
worth manv dollars to you. Fort 
More” "lat 
copy, simply mail coupon to RO 
Your TILLER, Inc., Dept. 710, Troy, 
\ddres 
. 
check here if you would. like information about be- trade marks of ROTOTILLER, IN¢ 
‘—coming a Rototiller Dealer. We have a few good e Makers of Roto-Ette and R 
> territories <till oper . Brand Lawn Mowers, Field Mowers 
‘TRE den Equipment, ete 


Se | 


